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INTRODUCTION. 


With all the diligent research and painstaking labor which Pro- 
fessor Gustav Ehrismann has bestowed upon the edition of the 
Renner of Hugo of Trimberg, he is aware of the need of further 
investigation in the matter of certain problems still awaiting a 
solution. That such problems actually exist, no serious student of 
the Renner will deny. 

Ehrismann in 1912 in the fourth volume of his critical edition 
of Hugo of Trimberg’s Renner’ makes on page 293 the following 
remark: “ Viele jahre musste die arbeit (i. e. the Renner edition) 
liegen bleiben . . . und nun sie abgeschlossen ist, weiss ich, dass 
sie nur stiickwerk ist. Die hs. O hatte noch einmal verglichen 
werden miissen, das register war viel umfangreicher zu gestalten, 
untersuchungen tiber die sprache und metrik, tiber den dichter, 
seine weltanschauung, seine quellen waren beizugeben, und die vor- 
arbeiten dazu liegen bereit. Aber das alles hatte noch einen fiinften 
und sechsten band erfordert und ware schliesslich auch iiber die 
grenzen hinausgegangen, die den ausgaben des literarischen vereins 
gesteckt sind. Andere pflichten bedingten auch hier den abschluss 
einer aufgabe, deren umfang Wélfel nach vollendung seiner ein- 
dringenden untersuchungen (zs. f. d. altert, 28, 206) mit den, 
allerdings hyperbolischen, worten kennzeichnet, dass schon die er- 
forschung des handschriftlichen materials die arbeit eines men- 
schenlebens erfordere.” 

Ehrismann thus realizes that it would take two volumes in addi- 
tion to the four already published by him, comprising the text 
and commentary, to present the investigation yet needed on Hugo 
and his works. 

It is proposed in this study to take up only partially the task 
left off in 1912 and unfortunately not completed since by Ehris- 
mann or any other scholar in any comprehensive investigation, and 
to consider for the present Hugo’s Weltanschauung, his views on 
the Church, life and morals of the thirteenth century and the his- 


1¥Ehrismann, G., Der “ Renner” von Hugo von Trimberg, published by 
the Isterarischer Verein in Stuttgart. No. 247, 248, 252, 256. Tiibingen, 
1908-1912. 
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». forie backgroud df. these: -views, reserving for later publication the 
" other subjects of inquiry mentioned by Ehrismann, viz. the style, 
metrics, poetic diction and sources of Hugo’s Renner and his Latin 
works, study of the proverbs and parables in the Renner,—the fable 
in the Renner has been treated recently by E. Seemann ?—Hugo’s 
relationship to contemporary and later literature and to the city of 
Bamberg in its thirteenth century social, literary and artistic as- 
pects. The writer is deeply conscious of the imperfections in his 
work but he was determined to carry out his intentions to the best 
of his ability. 

The first serious attempt to present Hugo’s views in their moral, 
religious, social and historical setting was made by Gervinus, in 
his “ Geschichte der poetischen Nationalliteratur der Deutschen.” ® 
His exposition of Hugo’s teachings with its merits and demerits 
served—as usual—as source for most of his successors in the 
field of history of German literature. Modern literature on the 
history of moral philosophy showing Hugo’s Renner in a new light 
was of course not available to Gervinus, nor did he intend, or have 
space, to give a detailed interpretation of Hugo’s mind. 

The only one who in a separate study has so far considered 
Hugo’s Weltanschauung is Janicke ‘ who as far back as 1860 pub- 
lished a rather brief essay. Wélfel® in 1884 and Seemann ® in 
1914 in the introduction to his edition’ of Hugo’s Solsequium and 
again in 1923 in his book on the fables in the Renner also devoted, 
cursorily, a few remarks to it. These few comments, however 
are more or less incomplete; they lack precision and accuracy and 
the wealth of detail necessary to define Hugo’s attitude toward the 
problems of his time; they often do not give the exact verses and 


*Seemann, E., “ Hugo von Trimberg und die Fabeln seines Renners. 
Eine Untersuchung zur Geschichte der Tierfabel im Mittelalter,” in 
Miinchener Archiv fiir Philologie dea Mittelalters und der Renaissance, 
Miinchen, 1923. 

*Gervinus, G. G., Geschichte der poetischen Nationalliteratur der 
Deutschen. Leipzig, 1830—ff. Dritte Auflage, 1846; Fiinfte Auflage, 1871. 

‘ Janicke, K., “ Hugo von Trimberg’s Weltanschauung.” Germania, V, 
1860, pp. 385 ff. 

5 Wolfel, E. J., “ Untersuchungen tiber Hugo von Trimberg und seinen 
Renner. Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, 28, 1884, pp. 146 ff. 

*Seemann, E., “ Hugo von Trimbergs lateinische Werke, I. Das Solse- 
quium,” in Milnchener Texte, Heft 9, Miinchen 1914. 
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passages wherein the views expressed by Hugo can be found and 
they do not offer their observations in the form of coherent and 
convenient chapters. 

Ehrismann ’* in 1923 studied the “ Wissenschaftssystem ” in the 
Renner, i. e. its original arrangement without, however, going into 
the details of Hugo’s philosophy. 

While a few compendia on German history (literary, general, 
cultural and ecclesiastical) do enter into brief discussions of Hugo’s 
Weltanschauung,® only vague, unreliable or even erroneous notions 
on Hugo’s philosophy and his position in the moral, spiritual and 
ecclesiastical life previous to the Protestant Reformation are often 
conveyed. Works like the Encyclopedia Britannica, Hauck’s Real- 
encyclopddie fir protestanttsche Theologie und Kirche, K. 
Francke’s Personality in German Interature before Luther, Wetver 
und Welte’s Kurchenleztkon, The Catholic Encyclopedia, W. Rein’s 
Encyklopadisches Handbuch der Pidagogik, Herders Katholwsches 
Kirchenlezikon and Herders Lexikon der Padagogik, do not deem 
it necessary even to include Hugo and his works in their pages. 
Yet, Hugo was in his own time as well as afterwards so popular 
that not only more manuscripts are extant today of his Renner 
than of many a poem far surpassing this in poetic value and 
historical importance, but the references to his Renner in literary 
and philosophical works from 1400 to modern times are well-nigh 
innumerable.® 


* Ehrismann, G., “ Hugo von Trimbergs Renner und das mittelalterliche 
Wissenschaftssystem,” in Festschrift fir W. Braune, Dortmund, 1923, pp. 
211 ff. 

*Cf. Vogt and Koch, Gesohichte der deutschen Literatur, Vol. I, Leipzig, 
vierte Aufl. 1923; Golther, W., Dse deutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter, 
Zweite Aufl., Stuttgart 1922; Nadler, J., Literaturgeschichte der deutschen 
Stémme und Landschaften, Vol. I, Regensburg, zweite Aufl. 1923; Francke, 
K., Die Kulturwerte der deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters, Vol. I, 
Berlin 1910; Salzer, A., Illustrierte Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 
Vol. I, erste Auflage Miinchen 1912, zweite Auflage 1926; W. Scherer, 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 15. Aufl. 1922; Meyer, R. M., in 
Aligemeine deutsche Biographie, Vol. 39; Buchberger, M., Kuirchliches 
Handlexikon, Miinchen, 1907; Hauck, A., Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, 
Vol. V, Leipzig 1911; Lamprecht, K., Deutsche Geschichte, dritte Aufl., 
Vol. IIT, Berlin 1902; Michael, E., Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, Vol. 
II, Freiburg i. Br. 1899. 

*Cf. Seemann, E., Solsequiwm, I. c., pp. 1-6 (introduction). 
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Even Lessing in 1776 occupied himself with editing the Renner, 
but death prevented his completing it.?° 

Hugo is besides—this fact has been somewhat overlooked in 
standard works on the history of social forces in Germany—one of 
the early representatives of bourgeois thought and democratic ten- 
dencies of the German Middle Ages, as opposed to the ideals of 
knighthood and feudalism without departing in the least from the 
doctrine of the Church; as he also is one of the very early out- 
standing figures in the history of lay teaching, lay education, and 
lay scholarship in medieval Germany, worthy therefore of high 
consideration and esteem in the history of didactic literature, of 
pedagogy, and of civilization in general. Outside of Germany 
Hugo is practically unknown. In the English language nothing 
has ever been written on him or other medieval didactic poets of 
Germany in monograph form. To interest any serious reader out- 
side of Germany in Hugo and his time is a task worth while in 
itself. Students of English, French and Latin medisval didactic 
literature as well as those of Church history, education and ethics 
may thus find much that may help them in more fully compre- 
hending the conditions under which Church and society in Ger- 
may had to labor in the thirteenth century. Especially the Cath- 
olic historian and apologist may welcome the present monograph 
for his studies on the conditions of the medieval Church. 

My deepfelt gratitude and appreciation is due to Professor Paul 
G. Gleis, Head of the German Department of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, for his untiring assistance and interest in the 
preparation of this monograph which was suggested by him. 
Acknowledgment is also made to Rev. Dr. Edwin Ryan of the 
Catholic University for having read the manuscript. 


1° Cf. Lessings Werke, edited by Lachmann-Muncker, 16, 311 ff. 


CHAPTER I. 


Hugo, THE Dipactio POET. 


The principal, most extensive, and best known of Hugo of Trim- 
berg’s works is his German didactic epic Der Renner, comprising 
in Ehrismann’s edition, in vols. 247, 248, 252, 256 of the Literar- 
ischer Verein of Stuttgart, 24,611 verses. 

His other extant works are three or four Latin texts, viz., Regts- 
trum multorum auctorum, Solsequium,? Laurea Sanctorum,’ and 
possibly a Vita Martae Rhythmica.* 

The Renner was written between the years 1280 and 1313. 
Toward the end of the work the author gives 1300 as the year in 
which he finished his voluminous poem. 


lL, 24564 ff. Ez wart vol tihtet, daz ist w4r, 
Do tOsent und driu hundert jar 
Von Cristes gebiirte vergangen wA&ren. 


Information regarding Hugo’s literary activity can also be 
gleaned from an account which he himself gives in his Regtstrum 
where he refers to his writings prior to the Renner. 


Registrum, ll. 1021 ff. 
Ad torporem removendum quosdam non inbellos 
Latinos et Theutonicos edidi libellos. 
Scripsi quidem rigmice Registrum auctorum, 
Deinde versifice Lauream sanctorum, 
Postea Solsequium, quod hagiographorum 
Dat clericis prosaice notitiam rumorum. 
Preterea prosaice et rigmice multarum 


1 Huemer, J., “ Das Registrum multorum auctorum des Hugo von Trim- 
berg.” Wiener Sitzungsberichte, philos.-historiache Klasse, Vol. 116 
(1888), pp. 146 ff. 

*Seemann, E., “ Hugo von Trimbergs lateinische Werke. I. Das Solse- 
guiwm.” Milnchener Texte, Heft 9, Miinchen 1914. 

* Grotefend, H., Laurea Sanctorum. Anzeiger fiir Kunde deutscher Vor- 
gett, Neue Folge, Vol. 17, 1870. 

‘Jacklein, A., “Hugo von Trimberg, Verfasser einer Vita Mariae 
rhythmica.” Programm des K. neuen Gymnasiums in Bamberg. 1900- 
1901. 
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Compilavi codicellum quendam literarum. 
Sed primitus Theutonice scripsi quater binos 
Libellos, tres ad seculum, quinqueque divinos. 


We know that the Registrum was written in 1280, for Hugo 
himself in ll. 949 ff. gives this date as the year of its publication. 
In view of the fact that the author in his Regtstrum in the passage 
above (ll. 1021 ff.) where he enumerates his writings does not in- 
clude his most important work, the Renner, it may be safe to 
assume 1280 to be the earliest possible year in which Hugo could 
_ have begun to write his Renner. At most he may have commenced 
it earlier, but he could not have proceeded very far with it, since 
he does not even mention it. As regards the year 1300 it should 
be remembered that this date need not be taken as fixing precisely 
the completion of the whole work, but may mark the completion 
of only a major part, for in line 17187 Hugo alludes to the death 
of Emperor Henry, which means Henry VII, who died in Bueno- 
convento in 1313. Consequently the year 1300 cannot have been 
the year when Hugo definitely finished his poem; Hugo must have 
made additions to his Renner after 1300, up to at least 1313, the 
last definite date implied and possibly even later, the date of Hugo’s 
death being unknown. Being something of a pedant he probably 
kept on making corrections and additions to the Renner, for as 
long as he lived he never considered his work quite finished, he 
may have continued emending his manuscript till death set an end 
to the task. 

The fact that the Renner was written in Bamberg is vouched 
for by the poet himself who mentions this on two occasions: first 
in the beginning of the epic, lines 6265 ff.; the second time toward 
the end in lines 24560 ff. where he says that for forty years he 
taught school in Babenberg, i. e., Bamberg, in the suburb of 
Thiurstat. 

Neither the day nor even the year of Hugo’s birth is known. The 
general assumption is that he was born about the year 1235, but 
the date of his birth can be only approximated.. He was 77 years 
old when he wrote line 10494 where he tells us that even at his 
age of 77 he has not gathered experience enough to recognize at a 
glance the vice of avarice because of the many cloaks under which 
it hides its ugly face. This fact, of course, throws no light on the 
exact time of his birth and death but indicates merely that he had 
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reached @ ripe old age when he wrote the line. If this remark 
represents—as is at least possible—a very late emendation or addi- 
tion to the Renner, Hugo died not much older than 77; if, however, 
he wrote these words at a time when he was composing the main 
part of his poem, i. e. in or before the year 1300, he was about 90 
years old when he died.°® 

The poet informs us furthermore (line 22310) that he was born 
in “ Franken” in what is now Northern Bavaria. In the very 
beginning of his Solsequium and in the Laurea Sanctorum, line 
410 ff., he also reveals the name of the town or village in which he 
was born: “ Wern.” As there are several places by that name 
even the identity of this place is still disputed, no definite con- 
clusion having been reached. Those who endeavor to establish the 
locality of this town at all, point either to Wernfeld or Werneck in 
Lower Franconia, now Bavaria. 

His surname “ Trimberg ” Hugo probably derived from an estate 
by that name to which Wern may have belonged. Any more inti- 
mate relationship of Hugo to Trimberg cannot be established. 
Hugo’s native village may have commonly been known by the name 
of the domain of Trimberg. 

The peculiar title attached to Hugo’s German work today, that 
of Renner, was apparently not supplied by Hugo himself but by 
contemporaries. It was seemingly implied in various passages in 
the Renner which speak of a mounted courier. Hugo compares 
himself to a rider and his work to a steed in the following way: 
1. 13906 ff. Manic riter ofte hat gerant 

Ut rossen, diu nach siner hant 

Niht wollten loufen etswenne: 

Daz selbe ich ouch an mir bekenne, 
Swenne ich den louf ein teil zetrenne 


An minem getihte und mit im renne 
Swar ez mich hin treit mit gewalt. 


From this passage it is evident that Hugo himself is well aware 
of his tendency to ramble; he had unquestionably intended a con- 
cise, well arranged, systematic poem; new ideas, however, contin- 
ually induced him to leave the path originally taken and to tread 
all kinds of side paths from which he had to guide his Pegasus 
back to the main road. 


®On chronology see Wolfel, Z. f. d. A. 28 (1884), pp. 1465 ff. 
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Similarly in line 13925 he speaks of his steed as leaving the path 
and running into a field, and he admits that he had never intended 
such side excursions ; furthermore, he says that even after following 
the prescribed path, his steed runs farther than he desires: 

ll. 13926 ff. Alsd ist mir ze minem getihte: 
Swenne ich ez einhalp hin rihte, 
So loufet ez anderhalben hin 
Uf ein velt, d& vor min sin 
An rwifel nie geneiget wart; 
Bringe ich ez wider an die vart, 
So loufet ez ofte viir manic zil, 
Verre denne min herze will; 


Once more in line 15147 Hugo refers to his poetic steed and its 
unruly temperament carrying him from his goal; however, apply- 
ing the bridle he directs it resolutely to the original road: 

ll. 15147 ff. Nfi hat mines tihtens ros mich braht 


Verrer denne ich héte ged&ht 
Daz bringe ich wider mit starken ztigen. 


Thus Hugo had a difficult task to keep within his bounds. 
Various events, persons and remarks in the Renner the reader may 
find entertaining at first—but as he proceeds with the epic he 
will discover Hugo’s frequent excursions into other fields, related 
or not related, to be rather tiring. 

For his own text no title was apparently considered necessary 
by Hugo, because a heading was not quite customary in his time. 
The Manuscript of Erlangen, however, written in 1347, corrected 
and arranged by the protonotary Michael of Wiirzburg, already 
bears the title Der Renner. It is not definitely known just what 
induced Michael of Wirzburg to give this title to Hugo’s work; 
it is probable, as has been pointed out, that it was suggested by 
the picture of the rider and the steed as used by the poet himeelf. 
The Cursor Mundi of English literature offers a possible parallel 
or interpretation. A proper English translation of the title might 
therefore be the “ Courier.” 

As to his sources, which have never been investigated Hugo may 
have collected his material from gnomes, precepts, books on moral 
philosophy and also his own experience, for the benefit of a German 
audience not acquainted with the treasures found in classical and 
ecclesiastical authors. 
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There is a long line of predecessors from whom directly or indi- 
rectly Hugo may have drawn much of his material. Speaking 
generally, medieval didactic literature had its inception partly in 
practical experience of life, and partly in the Fables of Phaedrus, 
Aesop, Avianus and the maxims of Plato and Aristotle, which 
found their way to the Occident mainly through Cicero’s De Officus. 
Based largely on these is Boethius’ De consolatione phuosophwue, 
a book known to all the mediseval world. In the course of centuries 
a stock of ancient pagan didactic wisdom, enlarged by biblical and 
popular material, accumulated and grew to such proportions that 
when gathered it formed a bulky collection. Such a compilation of 
terse epigrammatic quotations and fables offered itself easily to 
readers and listeners as a whole philosophy and norm for good 
conduct in practical life. The best known and most popular one 
of these collections next to Boethius was the Moralis Philosophia 
attributed to William of Conches (1150), the Disticha Catonis 
(4th century) alleged to have originated with Cato and the Summa 
uirtutum et vittorum of Guillielmus Peraldus (+1275). These books 
combined the maxims of Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, Juvenal, Horace, 
Ovid, Lucan, Boethius and others with biblical knowledge and also 
experience gained from everyday life. How greatly these were 
treasured is seen from the fact that the Dtsticha Catonts, also Phae- 
drus, Avianus and Boethius served as popular books in medieval 
schools for centuries. A part of the Disticha as well as Boethius 
was translated into German by the famous Notker III (Labeo), 
of St. Gall (+1022). 

But it would seem that in twelfth-century Germany there must 
have existed, besides the Disticha, still other collections, now lost, 
of old precepts and gnomic sayings, written in Latin hexameters 
and arranged alphabetically, based on pagan and Christian authors, 
the Bible, the Fathers of the Church and the experience of daily 
life. Posterity owes the gathering and preservation of these 
gnomes and fables to minstrels as well as to the zeal of individual 
clergymen who added new material to the old, incorporated them 
in their Christian teachings and thus spread the knowledge of them 
to the masses of the people. One of the oldest extant collections 
in the German language and seemingly of independent origin with 
a native lore behind it is known by the name of Spervogel (about 
1173). Approximately 1180 Wernher of Elmendorf adapted the 
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Moralts Phtlosophia of William of Conches for German readers, 
especially for the knighthood. There followed in quick succession 
about 1200, addressing themselves to nobility and court life, Frei- 
dank’s Beschetdenheit, Walther von der Vogelweide, Der Winsbeke, 
Thomasin of Zirclaria with his Welscher Gast, Konrad of Wiirzburg, 
Dive Warnung and others,® before Hugo joined his predecessors 
with a poem of his own, outdoing them all in zeal and quantity 
and extending his aims to all people, not merely the knight- 
hood and clergy. Dte Warnung (1216-1228) was practically a 
sermon in rimes very similar to Hugo’s Renner, written by a monk 
who derived his material from the Bible, the Fathers of the Church 
and the gnome collections as mentioned above. Like others he 
admonished his readers to be ever mindful of the hour of death. 
Thomasin of Zirclaria (1215) also a clergyman, a Canon in Friuli, 
and a scholar who while travelling over Germany had studied its 
moral, religious and social conditions set down his impressions 
in poetic form, inculcating on the nobility virtue and loyalty and 
warning them against the source of all evil, “ unstaete,” i. e. incon- 
stancy. Thomasin defends especially the Pope as the Prince of 
Peace. Closely related to him are the Winsbeke (1220) and the 
Winsbekin, constituting a father’s advice to his son and a mother’s 
to her daughter concerning the real, true and only nobility on 
earth: love of God and truthfulness. “ Freidank” (1220) like 
Hugo was a layman, a scholar of great erudition and also a didactic 
writer. Prudence is the ideal he preaches to princes, knights, 
peasants, women and children. Like Hugo he complains of the 


*Cf. ll. 1179 ff., where Hugo mentions some of the poets preceding him 
who had written on moral and didactic matters, viz. Botenloube (1200- 
1245), Heinrich von Morungen (about 1213); Der Schenke von Limburg 
(1250) ; Gottfried von Nffen (1270); Herrand von Wildonie (1248-1276) ; 
Reinmar der Alte (1250); Conrad von Wirzburg (f 1287); Der Marner 
(about 1250), besides Walther von der Vogelweide mentioned above. Out- 
side of these poets the following authors may be mentioned as Hugo’s 
predecessors or contemporaries who treated of moral subjects: Der Stricker 
(about 1215); Markgraf Heinrich von Meissen (1218-1288); Nidhart 
(1230); Heinrich von Meissen-Frauenlob (about 1280); Hartmann von 
Aue with his Biichlein (1200); Meister ROmzlant (about 1270); Buch der 
Rtigen (about 1275); Kénig Tirol; Berthel Regenbogen (about 1280) ; 
Siiskind der Jude von Trimberg (about 1270); Magister von Ezzelingen 
(1280); Otfried, IV, Chapter 29, offers an ethical doctrine. 
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Vices prevailing and urges his readers to return to a life of virtue. 
Freidank was a truly great poet who drew like Hugo not merely 
from German sources but from the inexhaustible treasure of the 
entire past. Hugo knows him well and takes over entire lines into 
his Renner." . 

St. Thomas Aquinas, who died shortly before Hugo started to 
write his Renner, is not mentioned and seems to have been un- 
known to the schoolmaster of St. Gangolf; nor is any reference 
made to other famous contemporaries like David of Augsburg 
(+ 1272), Berthold of Regensburg ({ 1272) and Dante Alighieri; 
however, it is possible that Hugo heard of or was personally ac- 
quainted with the great Franciscan preacher Berthold. Like him 
Hugo attacks vehemently the court life with its concomitant evils, 
as e. g., tournaments, luxurious banquets, etc. There is no doubt 
that the poet of Bamberg was strongly under the influence of the 
great ecclesiastical orators of his time. 

The Renner unlike its didactic predecessors however, was in- 
tended for all classes of people, for the educated clergy and the 
nobility—as far as the nobility of Hugo’s time had received edu- 
cation—as well as for the mass of the uneducated laity, peasantry 
and townspeople. The poet tells us that he wrote his Renner for 
the edification and enlightenment of his countrymen in Swabia, 
Thuringia, Bavaria and Franconia who should be grateful for his 
gift to them of rare gems of wisdom hitherto almost unknown in 
the German lands: 

IL 24543 ff. Swa diz buoch vert durch diu lant, 
In Swaben, in Ditringen, in Beiren, in Franken, 
Dé stiln tiutsche liute danken 
Miner séle mit irm gebete, 
Mit almuosen, mit anderre guotéte, 
Daz ich vil fremder lére in han 
In tiutscher zungen kunt get&én 
Die manic jar vor und dennoch hiure 
In tiutscher sprache w4ren tiure; 


Hugo thus considered himself an intermediary between his Latin 
and other literary sources and his German readers, especially since 
he knew well enough that many of his German contemporaries to 


* Leitzmann, A., “ Die Freidankzitate im Renner,” Paul-Braune Beitrige, 
45 (116-120), 1921. 
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a great extent lacked a higher learning. Since Hugo was an edu- 
cator and therefore, familiar with the educational wants of the 
people, conditions must have readily induced him to render acces- 
sible to the German people in a work of their own tongue a store 
of ancient knowledge and experience. His language is therefore, 
simple, forceful, clear and easily intelligible. The pedagogue, 
preacher, teacher, scholar and moralist is thus evident throughout 
the entire poem and Hugo goes direct to the people who are so dear 
to his heart. 

Hugo’s gigantic poetic work was one of the most widely read 
books in Germany during the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It represents an elaboration of the ethics of the Chris- 
tian Church based principally on the doctrine of the seven capital 
vices and in this way reveals or reflects the moral conditions or 
better still the moral philosophy of the thirteenth century. The 
author reprimands individual classes of people for the alleged evils 
prevailing among them. Hugo is the great lay preacher of the 
Middle Ages alongside those noble priests and monks who endeav- 
ored to call sinful humanity back to God by means of powerful 
sermons. The fact that the medieval clergy is the subject of 
severe attacks on the part of Hugo offered naturally a welcome 
pretext for adherents of the Protestant Reformation, following two 
centuries later, to arrange a so-called Protestant edition of the 
work, prepared by Cyriacus Jacobus zum Bock and printed at 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main in 1549. This new edition appeared in an 
abbreviated form and was supplied with changes and annotations ° 
in accordance with Protestant belief. Thus Hugo like many other 
writers of the Middle Ages who denounced existing evils in the 
Church and elsewhere was and still often is considered by Protest- 
ant writers a forerunner of the Reformation. But to classify this 
schoolmaster of Bamberg among Luther’s predecessors is absurd 
if it implies any attempt on his part at overthrowing ecclesiastical 
authority and altering doctrine. Hugo’s treatment of moral con- 
ditions was, on the contrary, actuated solely by the sincere desire 


*a) Warlies, P., Der Frankfurter Druck des “Renner” im Vergleioh 
zum Original. Dissert. Greifswald, 1911. b) Anonymous, “ Kleine Bei- 
trige zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte,” in Hist.-politische Blatter, Vol. 
78 (1876), pp. 62 ff. c) Golther, W., Die deutsche Dichtung im Mittelatter, 
Stuttgart, zweite Aufl. 1922, p. 402. 
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to eliminate evil without assuming the role of an innovator and 
his point of view is objective and dispassionate. In a later chapter 
ample proof will be offered that he was a faithful and most devoted 
son of his Church, i.e., the Roman Catholic Church. 

Hugo was a layman (cf. ll. 182 ff.), was married and had a son 
in a monastery (cf. ll. 15651 and 3833). His family was probably 
numerous since he speaks of having to maintain a large household 
(cf. ll. 18919 ff.). 

Hugo was a prolific writer. At the beginning of the Renner he 
discloses his literary activity in general and in particular he lets 
us know that besides the Renner he wrote various minor works, 
both German and Latin. 

ll. 25 ff. Vor het ich siben biechelfn 
In tiutsch gemacht, und in latin 
Ftinftehalbez, daz ist wr. 
Daz halbe wil ich lazen belfben 
Und wil daz zem érsten schriben. 

These were, as Hugo above says, ‘‘ seven little books—btiechelin 
—ain German and four and one-half in Latin” but Hugo declares 
himself ready to disregard the last half one, leaving thus eleven 
books in all to his credit. On another occasion, line 16645, he 
again reminds us of his works, this time however with the differ- 
ence that he speaks of twelve books, while in the foregoing passage 
he mentions only eleven books and one-half; thus later he must 
have considered the half one as a whole book. It is, however, pos- 
sible that in the meantime Hugo finished the uncompleted half 
book, since undoubtedly a considerable time elapsed between the 
beginning of the Renner and line 16645 where he makes this state- 
ment (cf. ll. 15651 and 3883). What these “seven little German 
books ” contained, is not known, since the author does not indicate 
for what purpose or for whom they were written. But since Hugo 
was a teacher, and judging from the nature of those of his writings 
that are known, we may conjecture that they were books treating 
of education and religion and bore a didactic stamp. 

In reality Hugo wrote eight German books previous to the Ren- 
ner and not seven, for one of them which he calls the Samener he 
included in his Renner, which was not written when he enumerated 
his works in the Regtstrum. After incorporating the Samener in 
his Renner there were only seven “little books” left to be men- 
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tioned in the Renner. With regard to the Samener—which despite 
its name, which means “ Compiler,” must have been a rather small 
book—we read in the Renner: 


ll. 24588 ff. Ich hete vor vier und drizic jaren 
Minen gesellen, die dé bt mir w&ren 
Gemachet ein kleinez biiechelin, 
Daz si bi dem gedéhten min: 
Daz was der Samener genant. 
& denne daz kéme von miner hant, 
D6 wart sin ein quintern verlorn. 


According to these lines Hugo wrote the Compiler thirty-four 
years earlier, possibly about 1266 (if the year 1300 be taken as the 
one in which Hugo roughly finished the Renner) and made it part 
of his Renner, because in the meantime he had lost one fifth part 
of the Samener (1. 24594); he wrote his Samener not for the 
public at large but for his “ gesellen,” i. e. his pupils, “so that 
they might remember him by it in later years.” The author does 
not say explicitly what the contents of the Samener were, but since 
it was intended for his pupils one need not hesitate to infer that 
it was written for educational purposes. Much of its contents 
must have borne relationship to those of the Renner as Hugo him- 
self says that one who had read the Samener would easily recognize 
its similarity to the Renner (cf. line 24604). Unfortunately the 
Samener is not separately preserved, for a part of it, as has been 
said, was already lost in Hugo’s own life (1. 24594); but Hugo 
inserted much of it in his Renner, partly from what was left and 
partly from memory. 

Information as to the contents and arrangement of the Renner 
is easily available in Ehrismann’s edition, Vol. IV (pp. 226 ff.), 
where the editor prints the chapter headings handed down by 
Michael vf Wiirzburg, which indicate fairly well the subject and 
the opinions presented in the respective chapters. As Hugo never 
strictly adheres to one particular line of thought and, even in the 
chapters as arranged by Michael of Wiirzburg, often allows himself 
to wander into unrelated matters, it is impossible here even to 
attempt to give a concise and logical summary of the Renner. 

Of the Latin works, as already pointed out, only three are 
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extant: 1) The Laurea Sanctorum is a brief list in verse of some 
Saints, a poem evidently composed for memorizing.® 

2) The Solsequwm represents a prose collection of short nar- 
ratives and legends gathered from many sources, especially from 
the Historia Tripartita of Cassiodorus, the Vitae Patrum, Hera- 
clid’s Paradise, the sermons of Peregrinus, collections of tales based 
on the Gesta Romanorum, legends of the Blessed Virgin, well- 
known tales of John Gualbertus (+1073) (such as the living 
crucifix, the sun and the toad, the holy water and the drunkard, 
the dove escaping the hermit’s mouth, Bede and the three blind 
men, the devil in the form of a steer, the bull and the lion) and 
collections of miracles and stories as known from the Legenda 
Aurea and from the great sermons of the past.° Hugo intended 
his Solsequium to be of practical use and value for the preacher in 
the preparation of his sermons, presenting the examples of saints 
and sinners in a pleasing and not too ascetical garb. 

3) The Registrum Multorum Auctorum™ is a textbook of 1033 
hexameters on Latin authors read in schools, meant for teachers 
and pupils and is probably the most important of his Latin works 
as far as concerns school literature and the history of classical 
scholarship. The Laurea Sanctorum and the Solsequium must 
have been written before the Registrum because they are men- 
tioned therein. The Regtstrum as a manual for the teacher and 
the pupils was meant to impart elementary knowledge concerning 
those classical and post-classical authors most commonly read in 
medieval schools. 

4) A fourth but lost Latin work of Hugo must have been both 
in prose and rime and may have taught letter-writing in the Tri- 
vium. Hugo calls it in the Registrum: “Codicellum quendam 
multarum litterarum.” 


* See Grotefend, Laurea Sanctorum, op. cit. 
** Seemann, E., Solsequium, pp. 23 ff. 
Cf. Huemer, J. Regietrum multorum auctorum, L ec. 
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Hvuao THE TEACHER AND SCHOLAR. 


Of the poet’s youth and training reliable sources of information 
are lacking. It is likely that Hugo received his early and element- 
ary education in his native town of Wern. Later he may have 
attended the endowed school (Stiftsschule) at Heidenfels, situated 
on the left bank of the Main, in order to complete his secondary 
education. As is well known, the curriculum of these medirval 
schools comprised the seven liberal arts, i. e. Latin grammar, rhet- 
oric and dialectic in the Trivium, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy 
and music in the Quadrivium. It is clear from statements in the 
Renner and from his Latin works that Hugo was well acquainted 
with Latin, the language of the medisval educator and his pupils. 
Instruction in Latin during the Middle Ages had a practical aim 
and a facility in speaking and writing it was aimed at since in 
schools Latin was not a ‘‘ dead” but a living language. It was 
acquired like the vernacular, the pupils finding it comparatively 
easy to master it for school purposes. Hugo was unquestionably 
a good Latin scholar. He proves his admiration for Latin by 
calling it, line 22331, “the queen among languages.” 

Hugo’s Latinity as used in his own works is, as can be expected, 
strongly permeated with the Latinity of the Church, or as some 
prefer to call it, the “ monks’ vernacular,” yet in matters of versi- 
fication he dared to be quite independent. His hexameters are 
conspicuous for their extreme liberty of construction. Whether 
Hugo also was familiar with Greek is doubtful. Twice he quotes 
the famous “ gnothi seauton,” though in a wrong form, namely, 
“nothis elython,” which suggests that either he faultily repeated 
a quotation heard from others or copied incorrectly, or his own 
quotation was mutilated by transcribers or copyists. But in line 
22668 he translates it correctly as “ Know thyself.” The same 
Greek quotation is found in the Laurea Sanctorum, line 321; here 
he writes “nothis eauton ” and renders it “ cognosce te ipsum ” 
this latter quotation more nearly approaches the original. 


1 Jicklein, A., Hugo von Trimberg, 1. c¢., p. 6. 
16 
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In line 22327 he furthermore calls Greek the ‘‘ teacher of all 
languages ” as he previously named Latin the “ queen ” of them all. 
Knowledge of Greek was in fact rare during the Middle Ages. 
Petrarch in 1360 is said to have counted those Italians who knew 
Greek. In Florence he found three or four persons, in Bologna 
one, in Verona two.? What of the Greek classics was known to the 
scholars of that period was read in Latin translations. As the 
Greek authors were gradually finding their way to Western Eu- 
rope, the language of Hellas was advocated by great scholars like 
Roger Bacon (1214 to about 1292) who wrote a Greek grammar 
and probably also a Greek lexicon,? before Humanism made Greek 
almost a living language as Latin already was. In view of the 
great learning which must be attributed to Hugo he may, however, 
have been one of the few exceptions in regard to the knowledge of 
Greek. 

Hugo displays a familiarity with various fields of knowledge 
quite remarkable for his times, particularly in a layman (cf. Ul. 
180 ff.) ; he was, by the way, not, as has been said erroneously,‘ a 
clergyman. 

It is safe to assume that Hugo acquired a large portion of this 
knowledge only after he had completed his collegiate studies; for 
although he did not attend schools of higher learning in Paris, 
Bologna, etc., he is thoroughly acquainted with facts normally not 
included in the medisval college curriculum. Hugo himself in- 
forms us © with a certain feeling of regret he was not privileged to 
attend the great universities of his day. This was probably because 
of his poverty. 

Hugo therefore, considered himself a mere novice in the field of 
scholarship, as compared with the great masters at the famous seats 
of learning. But he apparently received an education sufficient to 


* Paulsen, F., Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts. Dritte Auflage. 
Leipzig 1919-1921, Vol. I, p. 70. 
*Cf. Sandys, J. E., A History of Classioal Soholarship. Cambridge 
1906, p. 595. 
‘Cf. Latendorf, Fr., in Anceiger fiir Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit, Neue 
Folge, Vol. 18 (1871), p. 308. 
* 11. 13950 ff. Salern, Padouwe, Orléns, Paris 
Wurden nie von mir beschouwet. 
Daz einem hohen meister zouwet 
Baz denne einem lére knaben. 
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induce him to apply to the Scholasticus of St. Gangolf’s Church 
in Bamberg for the rectorship of the school connected with this 
church and established by the Bishop of Bamberg; this school was 
situated in Theuerstadt or Thiurstat, an eastern suburb of Bam- 
berg. We learn from Hugo’s Registrum Multorum Auctorum, 
li. 949 ff. that he actually was in charge of that school and in the 
Renner he tells us, as was pointed out before (p. 6), that he taught 
school in Theuerstadt, a suburb of Babenberg (Bamberg) for 
forty years.° 

Hugo’s rectorship at St. Gangolf’s school was of course a sub- 
ordinate position, since he was under the direct supervision of the 
Scholasticus, a man of clerical rank who delegated his office of 
teaching to Hugo, the Rector scholarum. The latter performed 
the actual duties of a teacher. When the Rector was in need of 
assistants he had to engage them and pay them their salaries from 
his own meagre income.” In four documents of Bamberg Hugo 
is named as witness in the official capacity of Rector. He signed 
himself: “ Rector scholarum ” and “ Magister puerorum.” 
- The idealism that underlies teaching and scholarship seems at 
all times to have been incompatible with material wealth. This 
apparently is as true of the Middle Ages as of modern times. 
The medieval teacher had to content himself with a minimum of 
worldly possessions. Since the teaching profession among laymen 
in Hugo’s days was not highly developed, due to the fact that it 
lay almost exclusively in the hands of the clergy and particularly 
of the monks, little consideration was given to the problem of 
remuneration; an organized teaching body among laymen did not 
exist. The lay teacher had to accept whatever the school superiors 
were willing to offer. Neither ecclesiastical nor civil authorities 
had made definite provision for recompensing a teacher’s services. 
The Rector Scholarum who in the thirteenth century was engaged 
by the Scholasticus for three months or for one year derived his 
income in most cases from the tuition fees of his pupils. In some 
instances a part of this was even retained by the Scholasticus as a 


* ll. 24560 ff. Der diz buoch getihtet hat 
Der pflac der schuol ze Tiurstat 
Wol vierzie jar vor Babenberc 
Und hiez Hoc von Trimperc. 
*Cf. Scherer, H., Die Pidagogik vor Pestalozzi. Leipzig 1897, p. 116. 
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premium ; * consequently he hired the lowest bidder for the position 
of head teacher. The Rector or acting teacher, therefore, was 
obliged to pay from his meagre income the salary of his assistants. 
Usually the Rector procured for his substitute teachers positions 
as tutors in private homes of wealthy citizens where they received 
free lodging, board and other benefits.° Outside of the tuition fee 
the Rector had an additional income, derived from services which 
he rendered to the church and from copying books and particularly 
text-books used in schools. At times he received presents in the 
form of clothes and fuel. Gradually the position of the teachers 
grew better. However, not until the fifteenth century was a defi- 
nite salary fixed for teachers.’° 

Hugo of Trimberg was no exception to the general rule. Al- 
though a man of great ability and learning, he was nevertheless 
poor. His salary must have been very small, for he tells us that 
oftentimes he did not know how next day he would meet the bare 
needs of material life. In spite of his extreme poverty, however, 
he always kept confidence and trust in Divine Providence. Thus 
he remarks that his house and even his meals were dependent upon 
good fortune or upon the kindness of Providence: 
ll. 18925 ff. Min his, min koste, and min pfant 

Stént alliu jar in gliickes hant, 
Wenne ich gewisser giilte niht han 


Und mich betrage sw& mit ich kan 
Ane siinde, &ne schande, ale verre ich mac. 


In the face of such dire circumstances the schoolmaster at St. 
Gangolf never despaired ; he retained a philosophical and cheerful 
attitude toward life, for he would lose his money rather than his 
good spirits. 

Hugo’s pupils, among whom in all probability were sons of 
wealthy parents, wore clothes more expensive than those of their 
master. ‘His poverty forced him to wear a coat for 34 years, a 


* Scherer, J. c., p. 116. 
* Kappes, M., Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Padagogik. Minster, 1898, 
p. 467. 
*° Kehrein’s Oberblick der Geschichte der Eraiehung. Paderborn, 1911, 
p. 110. 
% Renner, ll. 5419 ff. Wenne mir leider ofte des guotes 
R zerinnet denne des muotes. 
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positive proof indeed of want, and there is no reason to doubt him 
in this respect (cf. ll. 16737 ff.). 

In point of fact Hugo’s literary zeal was prompted largely by a 
desire to derive an income from his books in his old age, a custom 
as he says, ll. 16645 ff., which in the past had always been followed 
by teachers. Hugo’s expectations, however, did. not materialize 
and poor man that he was he had to place his sole trust in Provi- 
dence since no one (as he lamented) cared to buy books. This 
decline in scholarship in his opinion was due to the disappearence 
from life of simplicity, purity and moderation (méze). A thou- 
sand years ago, he remarks, in the good old days, knowledge and 
education led to wealth, position and favor, but conditions have 
changed. Hugo did not, of course, expect to acquire real wealth 
from the sale of his books, he merely wished to gain therefrom an 
income sufficient to enable him to spend his last days in peace and 
moderate comfort and to meet thereby his nétdurft, the bare neces- 
sities of the day. Yet in spite of his poverty Hugo after all was 
able to accumulate a private library which according to his own 
account (cf. ll. 16645 ff.) consisted of two hundred “ biiechelin,” 
books or booklets, at that time rare and costly. Whether he pur- 
chased them out of his meagre salary or received them as presents, 
he does not say, but since a library of this size must have repre- 
sented a small fortune it is probable that not all the books had been 
obtained by purchase but that some were presents and others copied 
by his own hand. 

The access which Hugo had to higher society he unquestionably 
owed to his reputation as a scholar and pedagogue. In the Middle 
Ages education was a kind of patent of nobility and led even a 
person of lowly origin to be received by kings and emperors. Such 
an honor was, of course, conferred upon those only who on account 
of their scholarly attainments were nationally known. There is no 
doubt that Hugo’s reputation carried far across the boundaries of 
Bamberg. 

As all this information concerning Hugo, the school master of 
Bamberg, comes solely from the poet himself, a suspicion may have 
arisen in the mind of the reader that he depicted himself, deliber- 
ately, in colors rather favorable and that he omitted much that 
might have been detrimental to his reputation in the eyes of the 
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readers of the Renner. However, any doubts as to his veracity, 
even if remote, vanish quickly after a careful perusal of the poem. 

Hugo is never quite pleased with the degree of perfection of his 
rime (cf. ll. 24516 ff.). (He begs his readers at the end of his 
long work to pardon this defect. After a minute examination and 
scrutiny of his manuscript the poet no doubt noticed many defects 
in form; he probably corrected those which he discovered himself, 
but he knew full well that some still remained and for that reason 
he begged the indulgence of ‘his critics. 

Although philology '? in the modern sense was entirely unknown 
to the medieval scholar, nevertheless remarks are found in the 
Renner which lead to the conclusion that Hugo of Trimberg had 
a fine sense of linguistic purity. He was well acquainted with his 
own native tongue and points out the peculiarities of the dialects 
of districts or even countries surrounding his Frankenland (cf. ll. 
22253 ff.). Like a true philologist he wishes his native language 
to remain pure and objects to foreign influence to which at his time 
and before the German tongue was subject. Roman culture and 
ecclesiastical learning on the one hand left their imprint on the 
German language, while on the other hand extensive borrowing 
from French literary sources influenced not only the literature of 
Germany but also its vernacular. It is evidently these foreign lin- 
guistic elements to which Hugo was opposed. However, he does 
not object to German dialectic importations if any advantage can 
be derived from them (cf. ll. 22285 ff.). Thus Hugo advocates as 
early as the thirteenth century an amalgamation of the German dia- 
lects which indeed gradually came about and, promoted in the course 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by the court chanceries of 
Germany, produced the so-called chancery or court language which 
in the sixteenth century, particularly through Luther’s translation 
of the Bible, reached the height of development in Modern High 
German or “ Schriftssprache.” 

Often Hugo speaks of his pupils in terms not flattering to the 
medieval school-boy. Holding the view that industry and zeal are 
the mother of all learning and indolence the root of sin the poet 


SAYS: 


13 Cf. Ehrismann, G., in Festschrifa fir W. Brauwne, 1. c. 
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v. 17485 ff. Swer urloup gibt und ofte fride 
Schuolern, der ziuhet untugenden smide: 
Lernunge muoter ist emzikeit, 
Nieman wirt wise Ane arbeit: 
Des vellet von lazheit sachen 
Manic schuoler in stinden lachen. 


He advises his colleagues not to excuse pupils from school lest lack 
of occupation breed vice. He complains that in many schools it is 
hard to find gentle and good pupils; among thirty scholars one 
would hardly count three willing to study; instead they indulge in 
vices before they even grow up. Such pupils dislike teachers who 
wish to lead them back to the path of virtue.’®* Since compulsory 
school attendance was unknown during the Middle Ages and 
pupils received an education only at the wish of their parents, there 
prevailed a lack of interest in studies and with this also a lack of 
respect for the teacher. ‘ Among a hundred scholars one would 
not find seven ready to pay the necessary respect to the school 
master,” and Hugo suffered from this: 


v. 17563 ff. Swer hundert schuoler hat gelért 
Wirt der under in von siben geért 
Der sol besunder wunders jehen: 
Ich h&n ez aber selten noch gesehen. 


Hugo the pedagogue is somewhat discouraged with his own pupils 
for whom he had written some books. Referring to these books 
and the indifference of his scholars toward their usefulness he says: 


v. 16656 ff. Wenne der hfn ich kleinen frumen, 
Sit nieman lernen will die kunst 
Diu manigen guot, ére und gunst 
Hat brfht vor tisent jfren, 
Dé schuoler dennoch wfren 
Einveltic, bliuge, kiusche, mézic, 
Niht spiler, trinker und frézic, 
Und der schuoler niht abe giengen 
Biz daz sie kunst und zuht geviengen. 


The poet bewails especially two of the three prevailing evils among 
the mediaeval students, viz., gambling and drinking. The third 


13 Cf. Renner, ll. 17420 ff. 
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vice generally mentioned is illicit love which amounted to immor- 
ality. This evil triad could be found in almost any medieval uni- 
versity."* The teacher at St. Gangolf regrets these vices among 
students and he points to the good old times when scholars were 
innocent, chaste and moderate and left school only after they had 
acquired sufficient knowledge and the virtues of self-discipline and 
self-restraint. 


46 Cf. Schmidt, K. A., Geschichte der Erzichung, Stuttgart 182, p. 536 


CHAPTER III. 


Hvuao’s PERSONALITY AND PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


From scattered passages in the Renner it is possible to compile 
sufficient material to obtain at least an approximate insight into 
Hugo’s mentality, his personality and his views of life. He had 
first of all a high conception of his own profession, a fact the more 
conspicuous because this calling was still in its infancy as far as 
laymen were concerned. Hugo compares the teacher to the eagle, 
king of the air, and advises his colleagues to rise by their example 
high above the level of their pupils. On the other hand, he 
strongly denounces teachers who by a vicious and evil life do intel- 
lectual and spiritual harm to their students.” 

He also makes a clear and concise distinction between true and 
false learning. The acquisition of knowledge is of value only if 
based on Christian principles, as found in Holy Scripture.’ 

If learning does not lead to virtue, to perfection, i. e. to God, 
it is false and harmful to the soul. Life must adapt itself to the 
precepts of Christ which we can learn from the Bible. All the 
knowledge of this world, all the learning acquired at the great 
universities of Paris or Salerno is for naught if it does not follow 
the leadership of the empress of all arts: Holy Scripture. Knowl- 
edge, nobility and wealth are useless if not based on the teaching of 
our Lord.® 


1]]. 17463 ff. Niht fiieget schuolern als gar uneben 
Als irs meisters unreht leben. 
Der in guot bilde sdlte geben 
Ond als ein adelar ob in sweben: 
S65 wirt der schuol niht wol gepflogen. 
#11. 16577 ff. Alliu kunst af erden ist enwiht, 
Diu ze der heiligen schrift sich niht 
Ftieget und schicket als verre si mac: 
Valsch lernen ist der séle ein slac. 
* 1. 13407 ff. Diu heilige schrift muoz immer sin 
Doch aller ktinste keisermn: 
Swer die niht lernet in stner jugent, 
Der soll selten grdze tugent 
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Hugo never ceases to emphasize that all the efforts of scholars, 
poets and scribes are in vain without the love of God. 


11. 103867 ff. Ubel der lernet, tihtet, schribet, 
Swer niht in gotes liebe belfbet: 


Knowledge if leading only to false pride and conceit is worth 
nothing. Many a person unfortunately disregards the grace of 
God as soon as he has imbibed the learning of great masters. 
Il. 17797 ff. Maniger tiberhebt sich siner kiinste 

S6 sére, daz er unsers herren giinste 


Enberende wirt und frumer liute: 
Wé dem, der als6 lernet hiute. 


Hugo always keeps in mind the words of Christ: “ What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his 
soul?” Hugo thus contrasts worldly knowledge with true wisdom. 
All knowledge obtained from books does not make a man wise. 
Worldly wisdom cares only for wealth, and fame, teaches arts and 
crafts for this world, while real wisdom aims only at being in God’s 
grace (cf. ll. 11091 ff.). This conception of the essence of learning 
is evident throughout the Renner and it expresses Hugo’s true con- - 
viction concerning genuine and lasting knowledge. Again and 
again Hugo alludes to things supernatural as the only ones to be 
sought by man. To put it briefly, Hugo’s philosophy is the philos- 
ophy of the Church unreservedly, deliberately, emphatically. The 
poet regards worldly honor and knowledge as something worth while 
only if they bring us close to God. Accomplishments acquired 
merely to please oneself and the world are worthless, nay harmful 
to the soul. Hugo was certainly inspired by the loftiest Christian 
ideals and principles. The Renner bespeaks a truly noble scholar 
and Christian soul. Grace of God and virtue are the only goals 
of wisdom and knowledge: else the purpose of our sojourning in 
this world is a failure. 
In spite of his profound learning Hugo is at all times modest 


Note 3 continued: 
Bt andern kiinsten lerne 
Ze Paris oder ze Salerne. 
Man vindet kiinste ff erden vil, 
Der unser herre niht enwil: 
Kunst, adel, schaz sint gar enwiht, 
Bekennent si unsers herren niht. 
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and humble. Although in his studies he undoubtedly entered 
many fields of learning, especially theology, philosophy and to 
some degree medicine, he apologizes whenever he ventures to pass 
judgment on any theological or medical question. Furthermore, 
he was well aware of the fact that in his Renner he struck the tone 
of the preacher and for this reason he was almost afraid to speak 
on spiritual matters, to warn and give advice, knowing that in 
doing this he would invade the province of the clergy. The priest 
and the monk only are called by God to point out the path of salva- 
tion ‘‘ to us unlearned people.” He even calls himself a charalatan 
in the field of preaching, one who does not possess the deep religious 
learning prerequisite to preaching. In this regard he says in 
subtle self-reflection : 

lL. 11750 ff. Uns ungelérten liuten: 


Ich bin ein goukel prediger, 
Des herze tiefer lére ist lér: 


With reference to his trespassing on forbidden medical ground, 
Hugo says: 
11. 9958 ff. Von erzenfe schrtb ich niht mé 


Daz ieman spreche ich neme mich an, 
Als manic man, des er liitzel kan. 


There is hidden in these words a certain pride of knowledge in 
medical lore on which he refrains from saying more lest some 
fool hint that he pretends to know much in order to conceal his 
real lack of learning. Hugo may have known quite a little about 
medicine as practiced in those times; he was sick and old, suffered 
from weak eyes and ears and headache and naturally he may hate 
acquired an extensive experience in popular home remedies, yet he 
does not presume that this confers the right to speak about that 
science before a large public. 

The author of the Renner was in addition quite well at ease in 
zoology, for he often speaks of animals in a manner which permits 
us to believe that he made a careful study of the life and habits of 
animals beyond the traditional information known to people of his 
time. He drew much of his zoological knowledge undoubtedly 
from the famous animal book of the Middle Ages, the Physiologus, 
and its successors. This source-book of zoology still enjoyed a 
great popularity at Hugo’s time. On the whole, therefore, the 
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poet reveals in his Renner a knowledge which was truly remark- 
able, and if he had had the opportunity of a higher education at 
one of the great universities like Paris, Orleans and others he might 
possibly have become one of the outstanding figures in the field of 
medizeval education. 

In view of Hugo’s profound erudition one should expect him to 
treat of religion in a critical and philosophical manner particularly 
because he lived in an age which was permeated with great theo- 
logical and philosophical controversies. However, just the oppo- 
site is the case. While he occasionally makes philosophical ohserva- 
tions on various problems,‘ as far as his own religious belief was 
concerned, he preferred for himself a simple childlike faith. He 
states this in an unmistakable manner when he says: 


ll. 17321 ff. Swer kristen gelouben will bewérn, 
Der geloubt vil baz den vischérn 
Denne den die tiefe disputierent 
Und wénic die séle d& mite zierent. 


Hugo believed in the simple faith of the “ fishermen ” rather than 
in deep speculations which, as he expresses it, are of little benefit 
to the soul. Evidently the speculative meditations on questions 
theological and philosophical he left to the great masters in u!i- 
versities and monasteries. Nevertheless, he does dwell occasionally 
also on deeper problems. He quotes from Freidank on the origin 
of the soul and its relationship to the body. Although this was 
traditional in the literature of his time he adopts this theory and 
makes it his own. He does not know how the body can exist in 
this world without a soul in it. Speculation regarding the origin 
of the soul vexes him; he proposes to continue to meditate on it. 
This problem disturbs the peace of his mind, but in the end he finds 
consolation by following the dictates of simple faith. 


IL. 6075 ff. Unger lfp sich ze der erden senket, 
Unser séle gein himel ff gedenket, 
Si will hin, der lfp wil her: 
Also wirde ich ofte mir selber swér 
Und gén einveltigem geloben nfch ... 


Hugo is thus revealed as a mind that knows exactly how to follow 
the right path and to retain the true faith. Simplicity and direct- 


‘Cf. 1. 6081 ff. His comment on the soul’s origin. 
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ness of heart and mind are qualities which are apparent throughout 
his writing. 

Frequently Hugo expresses himself decidedly for the true faith 
as against heretics and offers thereby a clear proof that he was a 
sincere child of the Church. Priests and monks he holds in highest 
esteem, to them he subordinates his own self. In the established 
order of things, the priest is the chosen teacher and mediator to 
whom laymen owe love and respect. 

In common with his time, Hugo alludes to the Jews in a rather 
derogatory manner. This was partly due to the fact that they 
were enemies, nay the antithesis of Christianity, partly because 
he was dependent upon their business credit. Since Hugo was too 
poor to pay even for the necessities of life he was either forced to 
borrow money from the Jews or ask for their credit, and since ke 
had to pay interest for this he complains that he helped to main- 
tain the Jew’s family. He was provoked by having to give almost 
all of his money to a representative of the race towards whom he 
did not hold the kindliest feelings. He expresses his chagrin in 
the following manner: : 

ll. 5499 ff. Wenne ich bin ouch ein armer wirt 
Dem selten iht virnes tiber wirt 


Der den jiiden ir kint ouch nert 
Mit sinen, swa ez im got beschert. 


But we must not infer that he was miserly or covetous or a lover 
of wealth. On the contrary he considered those men happy and 
free who contented themselves with little and preserved their peace 
of heart. Hugo even begged God not to bestow upon him earthly 
treasures which might pervert him, but to keep him rather in a 
true love of God, thus betraying a character of real saintliness. 
This attitude on Hugo’s part reflects an unmistakable idealism 
which undoubtedly kept him content with the lot which Providence 
had assigned to him. Independence and a love of God are to him 
far superior to earthly possessions. 

Despite his great poverty, the Rector Scholarum of Bamberg 
enjoyed the respect not only of his fellow citizens, but also of those 
socially higher, even of the royal court. Twice, so he informs us, 
he was invited by wealthy people and participated in a banquet of 
twelve courses. He was also twice entertained in the company of 
King Adolf (of Nassau) ; however, he complains of the great waste, 
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wine flowing like water. This pained Hugo so that he could not 
enjoy the delicacies served. 

The Renner was composed by Hugo when he was an old man, 
i.e. at a period when he had sufficient time to reflect on his past. 
As he was approaching the evening of life his earlier trespasses, 
and particularly those of his youth caused sadness. Repeatedly 
he looks back upon his former sinful life with regret and repents | 
with heart and soul whatever wrong he committed during his life- 
time. We had this in mind when we said above that he does not 
paint too favorable a picture of himself. In his younger days, 
according to his own confession, Hugo was addicted to gluttony. 
He followed the wide road of earthly pleasures which usually cause 
disease, and as a result he suffered considerably, so that at times 
he walked about stupefied or stunned “like a goose” (cf. Il. 
10013 ff.). The poet admits that not only had he sinned in his 
youth but even in his old age he found it difficult to adjust his life 
in harmony with the precepts of his Divine Master. He has to 
fight a battle against sin provoked by evil habits and indolence. 
He laments to God that unfortunately he has lost many a day to 
sin and that instead of acquiring more grace he indulged in worldly 
pleasures which drew him from God (cf. ll. 23822 ff.). On another 
occasion, Hugo points out the fact that in spite of his seventy years 
he has not yet learned how to act, meaning how to live properly 
according to the dictates of the Christian faith (cf. ll. 10493 ff.). 

All worldly knowledge and wisdom has not been able to impart 
to the poet the A B C of that art which leads to Heaven. For 
over sixty years, he has endeavored to acquire the elements of the 
means of salvation, and still he considers himself a mere tyro in 
the battle against temptation. The allurements of worldly pleas- 
ures are great, even in his advanced age. But Hugo tries to 
continue to resist his sinful proclivities and eagerly tells of the 
observations made by him in this regard (cf. ll. 5771 ff.). He 
elucidates the old maxim: Nthil sine causa; for according to his 
own experience, he was never tempted during night time whenever 
he resisted temptation during the day. Hugo betrays himself as 
an ordinary human being, sinful but repenting; his mea culpa is 
a beautiful example of his profound sincerity and honesty. Con- 
scious of his human deficiencies and weakness, he does not try to 
conceal them. His public confession as found in his principal 
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work is inspired by a heartfelt repentance. He undoubtedly em- 
bodied it in his Renner not out of boastfulness, but out of true 
humility and to serve as an example to others. 

His Renner was intended for all classes of people, not for the 
educated alone. So he warns and rebukes peasants who strive for 
the rank of knight or nobleman; he castigates lawyers and physi- 
cians who endeavor to fill their coffers with wealth, to whom riches 
are an idol and will eventually cause ruin. 

Hugo had, contrary to Nadler’s opinion,® a high conception of 
womanhood. To him a good wife was an honor and glory in the 
household, her virtuous life increasing her own and her family’s 
happiness on earth and in heaven (cf. ll. 447 ff.). On the 
other hand, he was greatly averse to the idolatrous worship of 
woman practiced by knighthood. Women who do not live up to 
the high moral standards of the Church are rebuked by the poet, 
in particular girls ever ready to express pleasure or displeasure 
with the different types of men, girls desirous of marrying but find- 
ing one man too small, another one too tall, this one too stout, 
that one too thin. Hugo also criticizes the evil habit of looking 
slyly at secret lovers while reciting the rosary in church (cf. 
ll. 419 ff.), thus placing the love of men above the love of God. 
To Hugo’s mind an evil and unruly woman is worse and more 
dangerous than a tiger. The poet also dwells on the folly of beau- 
tiful garments. When a foolish woman sees another one garbed 
in a beautiful dress, she at once longs for one herself, for she likes 
to be seen and admired by men and women. The love of finery 
leads her to adopt a mincing gait, and soon she walks “like a 
dove ” (cf. ll. 12267 ff.). Woman in Hugo’s mind is a master of 
craft and cunning, for she possesses two kinds of voice (cf. Il. 
12289 ff.), one sweet and suppressed as that of a child, practiced 
to impress her surroundings with her bewitching ways, the other 
resembling the shrill tones of a horn, which may be heard when 
she disagrees with her husband. Hugo advises husbands to over- 
look in such case many a cause for trouble and worry (cf. Il. 
12304 ff.). Women and maidens who dress extravagantly in order 


® Nadler, J., Litteraturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme. Regensburg, 
1912, Vol. I, p. 132. (Zweite Auflage 1926, not available.) See also Ger- 
vinus, I. o. 
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to attract the attention of others may be compared to a vessel which 
glitters with gold on the outside but within is of base metal; such 
creatures possess neither virtuous manners nor good judgment. 
Young girls should be modest and avoid expensive dresses, for 
many a vice is hidden under a costly garment that has been ob- 
tained sinfully (cf. ll. 12639 ff.). Hugo in fact writes his book 
partly for women so that they may heed his advice; if they follow 
his warning they will retain their earthly possessions as well as 
their honor and will escape liars and deceivers who are constantly 
setting traps for their virtue (cf. ll. 12760 ff.). Young women also 
should avoid wine, for it makes them wavering and inconstant and 
endangers their virtue. Several times Hugo castigates the sinful 
life of youth who, by their bad example, disgrace country and 
people. He also expresses dissatisfaction with the ill-manners and 
impudence of children. Formerly the little ones were bashful and 
shy and hid behind doors when they saw a stranger; now they ridi- 
cule people, following therein the evil habits of servants and 
grooms. Should anyone, witnessing their offensive behaviour, wish 
to punish them, he is reprimanded by their friends, for these now 
trust a child more than they trust good people (cf. ll. 12605 ff.). 


CHAPTER IV. 


CLERGY AND NOBILITY IN THE Eyes oF Hvco. 


The Renner is, as is well known, an inexhaustible store of in- 
formation on medieval life, being quoted over and over again in 
studies on the history of the thirteenth century. It is quite certain 
that Hugo in his Renner followed the outstanding models among 
penitential preachers of his own and earlier times, particularly 
Berthold of Regensburg and other orators of the mendicant orders. 
The one great aim on the part of these preachers was to eradicate 
sin by appealing to the masses of the people in forceful language. 
Hugo’s Renner was composed under the strong influence of these 
great preachers. His extensive didactic work would constitute, if 
written in prose, a sermon comparable in power and language to 
the sermons of a Berthold of Regensburg, David of Augsburg or 
the Minorite Ludovicus. As these orators, inspired by great zeal 
and love for God, directed their words to sinful humanity, Hugo 
wished to appeal to the sinners of every class and to warn them to 
do penance. Of course it would be misleading and unjust to accept 
in their entirety and without reservations the statements of these 
great preachers and poets of the thirteenth century as an accurate 
presentment of moral or social conditions in their times. The 
penitential preacher will use a somewhat exaggerated and tradi- 
tional language in order to impress the audience with the great 
evil of sin. Likewise will the poet present conditions not quite 
in accordance with reality but rather as distorted by his indigna- 
tion; frequently in his assertions there will be more poetry than 
truth.1 Consequently evil conditions as depicted by Hugo in his 
Renner may at times have been magnified by his overzealous desire 
to call sinful humanity back to the fear of God. 

The author of the Renner had a very high esteem for the priest- 
hood, and for this reason he was chagrined whenever he came across 
a member of the clergy not living in accord with the doctrines of 
Christ and His Church. Desiring to improve the clergy, secular 


1Cf. Michael, E., Geschichte des deutschen Volkes. Freiburg im Breis- 
gau, 1897. Vol. I, p. 82. 
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and regular, Hugo of Trimberg made it his task to reveal in his 
great epic the human weakness and errors of the servants of God, 
in order to bring them back to a life compatible with that which 
their high order demanded. He considered a person dedicated to 
the Divine service far above any other worldly creature, and advises 
his readers to honor and respect the priests and to follow their 
teachings. In this connection he quotes Freidank (ll. 2810 ff.), 
who said: “ Honor knights, women and priests, for God has created 
them to be honored.” Hugo complains of clergymen who are care- 
less and listless in the performance of their official functions, in 
the recitation of their breviary and at baptisms; he has no patience 
with those who do not even know the significance of the chalice, 
the paten or the corporal. <A person should be ordained only be- 
cause of his love for God; his ordination should be based on tho- 
rough discipline and profound knowledge (cf. ll. 2728 ff.). The 
erudite schoolman of St. Gangolf knew the value of a good educa- 
tion and expected it particularly from the clergy.? Hugo calls 
upon priests to renounce earthly wealth and to rest content with 
whatever the faithful offer them; they shall sing, preach and pray 
with devotion, and not think of remuneration for their ecclesias- 
tical service (cf. ll. 11229 ff.). Hugo goes even further: he ad- 
vises priests to share their possessions with the poor and be more 
moderate in their dress and meals (cf. ll. 2701 ff. and ll. 2494 ff.). 
He reprimands those priests who think more of the monetary value 
of their benefices and parishes than of saving souls (cf. ll. 2511 ff.). 
During the Middle Ages there existed the evil practice of obtaining 
the revenues of more than one parish. The author knows of priests 
who desire seven parishes and even more, and he reminds such 
avaricious clergymen of the wrong which such a practice involves. 
Hugo asserts that in his time this evil was rampant (cf. 1]. 2623 ff.). 


*The education of a candidate for the priesthood preparatory to his 
theological studies consisted as a rule of the seven liberal arts (cf. Michael, 
E., I. c. Vol. II, p. 357. Cf. also Cruel, R., Geschichte der deutschen Predigt, 
Detmold, 1879, p. 262, who claims that the education of the clergy during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was very deficient, even in the pre- 
paratory subjects). The theological studies which followed the general 
preliminary course were in many instances quite deficient since the theo- 
logical seminaries as they were developed in the following centuries did 
not yet exist to any extent. 
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The poet’s objection is here raised, however, only against an ex- 
cessive wealth among the clergy, for he says: “ Whoever can acquire 
wealth, without committing a sin (that is rightfully), shall live on 
earth in happiness” (cf. ll. 4407 ff.). Avarice is of course for- 
bidden to the entire world and therefore especially to the messen- 
gers of God (cf. ll. 1043 ff.). The poet-preacher also turns against 
the obnoxious habit of deriving an income from Church benefices 
without having received holy orders and he attacks those who refuse 
to be ordained because they would be ashamed of their priestly 
orders and tonsure (cf. ll. 3989ff.). The striving for wealth 
among the clergy does not appeal to the poor schoolmaster. It 
seems that he wants to stress this evil more than anything else. 
There are priests, he tells us, who desire to be chaplain, secretary 
and treasurer at the Court all at the same time in order to receive 
remuneration for all these three offices (cf. ll. 2661 ff.). 

In a like vein Hugo von Trimberg extends his warning to those 
monks who have turned their thoughts and desires to worldly 
things. The poet reminds the monks how incompatible earthly pos- 
sessions are with heavenly treasures and urges them to live in sim- 
plicity, to care little about honors and glory and to be humble even 
if ridiculed (cf. 3807 ff.). The religious are to impress the people 
of the world with their simple monastic habit and give thereby an 
effective example to the laity. Monks and nuns shall disregard the 
comforts of social pleasures and wealth (cf. 3741 ff.) and instead 
practice the monastic virtues: humility, poverty, charity, simpli- 
city, patience, watchfulness, modesty, justice, purity and temper- 
ance (cf. ll. 2947 ff.). Hugo also complains that undue desire for 
the honors and glory of this world turns many priests away from 
God, and that monks are guilty of avarice. Formerly humility, 
discipline and purity adorned ecclesiastical princes and monks; in 
Hugo’s time these persons disgraced themselves with pride, im- 
purity and avarice (cf. ll. 771 ff.). The poet reproves the monk 
who desires to become an abbot and hold other offices in the mon- 
astery, not so much out of love for God as for personal advantage. 
Unfortunately the vice of sloth also has invaded the secret pre- 
cincts of monasteries; even “silent,” i. e. contemplative monks 
have fallen victim to that evil; they go only unwillingly to the 
choir to chant their office, but it gives them pleasure to go to the 
market place and listen to the chattering of townspeople. 
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Hugo does not only point out the vices of the lower clergy, he 
also conceals not the faults of prelates; however, judgment that he 
passes on the higher clergy is sparing and considerate. He, regrets 
that even Rome is not free from guilt, but since all offices in the 
Church are held by human beings and not by angels allowance must 
be made for human weakness. While Freidank rather shields the 
incumbent of the Papal chair, Hugo expresses a strong displeasure 
with the vices of avarice and simony as they are found at the Papal 
court (cf. ll. 8978 ff.). As Michael in his Geschichte des deutschen 
Volkes rightly remarks * even the best and devout Catholic circles 
during the thirteenth century displayed a strong antipathy toward 
the Papal chair. Although Rome was not entirely guiltless, 
Michael continues, still the feeling among some people (including 
Hugo) was caused to a great extent by exaggerated rumors. To 
mention but one instance: Hugo reports (ll. 8989 ff.) that Pope 
Boniface VIII had crowded his predecessor Celestine V from the 
Papal throne ; this statement is contrary to historical truth. When 
the poet speaks of prelates he complains that they pay too much 
attention to a costly harness, a beautiful horse, a shield and a sword 
and too little to their ecclesiastical duties. They court worldly 
prestige and honors more than the high priestly dignity to which 
God has called them (cf. ll. 2399 ff.). 

In view of the fact that Hugo was a well-educated man, he 
must not only have enjoyed a great prestige among his fellow- 
citizens of Bamberg but his judgment in matters academic and 
theological must have been sought by teachers and clergy. Thus, 
although a layman he must have been regarded by the priests as a 
friend and colleague. For only on this supposition may be ex- 
plained his remark that he wrote to the priests of his community 
not to give in to the vice of pride; he then goes on to say he would 
be sorry if they were not chaste (cf. 1]. 2303 ff.). This observation 
on Hugo’s part warrants the conclusion that the priests with whom 
he himself associated were men worthy of their high calling; unless 
we prefer the theory that he did not dare to state the full truth 


* Cf. Michael, E., Geschichte des deutschen Volkes. Freiburg, i. Br., Vol. 
IV, p. 219. 

‘Cf. Chevalier, A. de M., The Lives and Times of the Popes. New York, 
1909, Vol. III, p. 191; also Parsons, R., Studies in Church History. New 
York, 1895, Vol. II, pp. 411 ff. 
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about those who were paying his salary. But this is most unlikely 
considering his frankness in general and also remembering (as 
stated above) that he mentions pride in connection with the priests 
of Bamberg itself. Even if human faults may be ascribed to 
priests he, like others before him, asks his audience none the less 
to honor and respect them, for if a priest have the sins of all 
humanity on his conscience he remains a priest of God and the 
sacrifice of the Mass offered by a sinful priest is just as valid as if 
offered by a saint. Hugo was a keen observer; he knew well the 
weakness of man and passed judgment accordingly. From his 
treatment of persons, high and low, it would seem that he was a 
judicious critic who saw facts in their true light. 

The twelfth and partly the thirteenth centuries present knight- 
hood and chivalry in their full development. Of the three desir- 
able goals of life of medieval man, viz., possession of earthly 
treasures (guot), honor (ére) and God’s grace (gotes hulde), 
honor was the common central ideal of knightly philosophy. 
Earthly possessions are of value only if placed at the disposal of 
honor. Through their participation in the Crusades the knights 
created for themselves an ever greater esteem in the eyes of the 
clergy and a knighthood which even before this laid claim to a high 
idealism ennobled its lofty principles still more. And so eulogy 
of knightly virtues is not lacking during this period. The medi- 
seval members of a chivalrous nobility were bound by the dictates 
of an ethical system which had its origin in an old Platonic- 
Aristotelian tradition and rose from a fusion of Christian virtues. 
The knighthood of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries found its 
glorifiers particularly among the great epic poets of that time; so 
in Heinrich of Veldeke, Eilhart of Oberge, Wolfram of Eschen- 
bach, Hartmann of Aue, Gottfried of Strassburg, Chrétien of 
Troyes and others.® 

But when Hugo composed his Renner the high idealism of 
knighthood was already on the decline and hence it is not sur- 
prising that he, like Thomasin of Zirklaria should express dis- 
pleasure with some of the evils peculiar to court life. If formerly 
chivalry served to civilize warfare, introduce stateliness and cour- 


5 Cf. Ehrismann, G., “ Das ritterliche Tugendsystem,” in Zeitsohrift f. d. 
Altertum, Vol. 56, 1920, pp. 1 ff. 
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tesy into common life and raise the position of woman,° at the end 
of the thirteenth and at the beginning of the fourteenth century it 
had foregone its proper function or at any rate no longer fulfilled it. 
The reproachful manner in which Hugo of Trimberg treats of 
nobility and its deficiencies is of course by no means a proof that 
he was averse to the idealism of knighthood as such; but he sanc- 
tions the ethics of chivalry only in so far as they represent truly 
Christian ideals and virtues. He was, for example, strongly op- 
posed to the knight’s blind worship of womanhood which in some 
instances had reached the point of idolatry. This does not mean, 
as J. Nadler, Scherer and Gervinus*™ thought, that the poet had 
not the necessary reverence and esteem for womanhood ; as a matter 
of fact, as already said, he exhorts his readers to respect woman 
and the ideals which she embodies (cf. ll. 13069 ff., 456, 12308, 
12387, 13121 ff., 138167, 13182, 13195, 13216, 13093, 19668 ff., 
13074 ff.). Hugo complains that faithfulness — once a salient 
virtue among knights—good conduct, truth, humility, modesty, 
simplicity, purity and temperance have disappeared from the courts 
and that in their stead are found the vices of falsehood, deception, 
moral laxity, intemperance, etc. He goes so far as to assert that 
a good virtuous maiden can no longer be found at the court (cf. Il. 
1145 ff.). Nobility, physical beauty and youth have no value if 
the person endowed with these qualities lacks virtue. Hugo re- 
grets the fact that even the children of the nobility are affected by 
the trend of a spreading degeneration. While they were formerly 
sent to foreign countries to acquire virtue and good behaviour, 
now they are raised where they learn evil habits (cf. ll. 523 ff.). 
Although the poet was twice a guest at the royal court, he dislikes 
the mode of living among the courtiers (cf. 1163 ff., 1137, 745, 
2173). Formerly when modesty in word and purity in action were 
regarded as more valuable than gold and silk, evil counsellors and 
servants were dismissed from the courts of princes and nobles; but 
in Hugo’s time a person “is rarely honored at the court unless he 
has seven tongues,” i. e. unless he flatter his master (cf. ll. 1099 ff.). 


*Cf. Cornish, F. W., Ohivalry. London 1901, p. 369. | 

*Cf. Gervinus, G. G., Geschichte der poetischen National-Literatur der 
Deutschen. Finfte Aufl. Leipzig 1871, Vol. II, p. 285: “ Hugo schiebt 
alle Schuld auf die Weiber.” 
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To such rulers the poet assigns a place among the thorns (cf. ll. 
1145), since by acquiescing in such evil practices they support 
and foster vice. Simplicity and honesty are but seldom found at 
the courts of princes and kings (cf. ll. 691 ff.). The author is 
grieved at the shamelessness with which noblemen and rich people 
were committing vices in his day. The principal diversion of the 
knights during the Middle Ages, the tournament, moreover ap- 
peared to Hugo senseless and frivolous; it fostered pride in the 
contestants, who took part in that chivalrous sport in order to be 
seen and admired. The tournament, which may have been devel- 
oped and regulated in the ninth or tenth century, was flourishing 
in the twelfth and thirteenth in almost every country, particularly 
of Central and Western Europe. Hugo’s adverse position to this 
pastime of knighthood was entirely in accord with the attitude of 
the Church. It is quite probable that he objected to it merely as 
a good Christian. In like manner, Hugo was opposed to the duel, 
especially when it was provoked for the sake of a woman (cf. ll. 
11649 ff.), because it was an indication of vain glory. These duels 
caused the combatants unnecessary trouble and pain and frequently 
even death (cf. ll. 11567 ff.). The poet displays greatest dislike, 
however, towards tournaments, over which he claims even devils 
hover, since they rejoice in this ungodly pastime, and also toward 
other futile and worthless practices of the knights, such as ‘‘ put- 
ting the stone,” wrestling and jumping (cf. ll. 11651 ff.). It could 
be argued that Hugo’s hostile attitude toward those knightly diver- 
sions resulted from his being excluded from them, since he did not 
belong to the aristocracy; however, this assumption proves un- 
founded in view of the fact that he looked upon everything in the 
light of Christian ethics. On the other hand, knighthood in the 
author’s days had already given up to a great extent those noble 
and lofty ideals which in the two preceding centuries constituted 
the pride of a knighted Christian gentleman. At the beginning 
of the fourteenth century the nobles with their traditions gave way 
to a movement which gradually led to the emancipation and ad- 
vancement of the bourgeois, i. e. the large middle class, which ever 
since that time has been the backbone of civilized nations. As soon 
as chivalry had lost its religious aspect and was dissolved into a 
brotherhood whose object consisted in useless shedding of blood, in 
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waste of money ® and in oppression of the lower classes, the mo- 
ment had arrived either for returning to the former ideals of 
knighthood or for completely dissolving an institution which 
seemed to be contrary to a new world of ideals as produced by the 
revolutionary movements of the late Middle Ages. And so we see 
Hugo’s criticism of the folly of contemporary knighthood eventu- 
ally result in a victory for the bourgeoisie the lasting effects of 
which are perceptible even in our time. Had the idealism of a 
knighthood permeated with the great ethical principles of Chris- 
tianity been able to persevere in the form of its golden age, it 
might have evaded the unfortunate fate which befell it at the begin- 
ning of our modern era. 


*Cf. The Catholio Bnoyclopedia, Vol. 3, p. 691, 


CHAPTER V. 


Huao NoT A FORERUNNER OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION. 


Scholars in the field of German literature' as well as writers of 
Church history ? have advanced the suggestion that Hugo of Trim- 
berg be classified among the forerunners of the Reformation. 
The mere fact that he unreservedly reproaches evil members of the 
clergy, that here and there he makes a remark which can be inter- 
preted conformably with Luther’s theology, seems to have furnished 
the reason for placing him in the ranks of those men who advocated 
a reform in the Church according to the strictly Protestant method. 

Two types of reformer could be found in the three or four cen- 
turies preceding the Reformation, aiming at opposite ends: First, 
there were those who, while attacking abuses in the Church, con- 
fined themselves to advocating moral improvement without altering 
doctrine or traditional ecclesiastical organization; second, there 
were those who, confusing persons with principles, life with doc- 
trine and reality with ideals, sought the overthrow of the existing 
system of doctrine and of Church government. They desired a 
reform against the Church, kindled by a strong hosttle attitude 
toward the traditional medieval form of the Christian religion. 
By “ Protestant Reformation ” I have in mind, for the purpose of 
this thesis, the latter attitude, i. e. the overthrow on the part of 
Luther of the existing doctrinal and ecclesiastical system of the 
medizval Church. 

In the first half of the twelfth century, Bishop Otto of Freising, 
the great historian, pointed out and suggested a change in prevail- 
ing unfavorable conditions in the Church; however, he was no 
opponent of the Papacy; he beheld in Peter the prince of the 
Apostles and in the Popes the heirs of Peter. Otto considered the 


1a) Kurz, H., Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Leipzig 1887, Vol. I, 
pp. 217-218. b) Gervinus, G. G., Geschichte der poetischen National- 
Literatur der Deutschen. Leipzig 1830—ff. Dritte Auflage, 1846, Vol. II, 
pp. 119-128; Fiinfte Auflage, 1871, Vol. II, pp. 277-293. 

* Hauck, A., Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Leipzig 1911, Vol. V, 
pp. 444 ff. 
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Papacy and monarchy as forces in Christendom whose existence was 
both justified and necessary. 

Another conspicuous German advocate of moral purification 
within the Church was the monk Heinrich of Melk (1160): he 
turned in indignation upon the debauchery of the clergy and in 
order to help matters wrote on the priestly life, setting forth the 
ideal of a priest who lives in conformity with his priestly duties. 
However, intimately as he may have been acquainted with the 
faults and vices of the clergy, he never displayed any hostility 
toward the Church or the clergy as such. His censure was directed 
against public and notorious wrongs which frequently were pun- 
ished by popes and bishops.* He was far from desiring to affect 
ecclesiastica] institutions. However, like Hugo of Trimberg and 
Walther von der Vogelweide he remarks that justice cannot be 
expected from Rome, since greed for money is strongly in vogue 
at the Curia. 

Similarly, Reinmar of Zweter (1234-1260), Hartmann of Aue 
(1190) and Thomasin of Zirclaria dealt with some moral and 
theological problems of their time; but they, too, did not impugn 
nor did they want to impugn the doctrines of the Church. 

In the didactic work Der Winsbeke (about 1220) the faults of 
the clergy are portrayed; and yet the knightly father admonishes 
his son in this poem to respect the priests and follow their teach- 
ing rather than their example. 

The greatest of German didactic poets, Freidank (1220) was 
in like manner only too well acquainted with the shortcomings of 
the clergy of his day; but in spite of it he always retained the 
esteem due to the priesthood. He expresses the same attitude as 
Hugo, towards the holiness and validity of the Mass even if cele- 
brated by a priest whose soul is stained by sin. Freidank was a 
critic rather than an opponent of the Church. His occasional 
conflict with the policy of the Church, as e. g. his attitude toward 
the extent of the papal power, will be understood, if we remember 
that he was a strong supporter of the German monarchy and in his 
days adherence to the one power almost implied opposition to 
the other. 

Another outstanding literary light of the German Middle Ages 


* Hauck, A., Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, Vol. IV, p. 537. 
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that openly discussed delicate ecclesiastical problems is Walther 
von der Vogelweide (1160-1230), the poet so greatly interested 
in political matters, who on account of favors showered upon him 
by the secular princes sang their praise, thus becoming almost 
logically an opponent of ecclesiastical power where it conflicted 
with the authority of civil governments. Nevertheless, there is 
no evidence to show that Walther was not a convinced Christian, 
i. e. a Catholic. Even his pronouncements against the Pope may 
not be pointed to as evidence to the contrary for, as mentioned 
before, it was not considered a sin in those centuries to resist the 
secular measures of the Pope. Walther’s religious poems, and not 
his political ones reveal his true religious attitude* 

Not only among laymen arose a desire to advocate reform in 
the conditions of the medieval clergy, but a strong movement 
in this direction also originated among the very ranks of those 
against whom the moral crusade was to be undertaken. Hein- 
rich of Melk and Otto of Freising have already been mentioned. 
Most prominent of this latter group at the time of Hugo is the 
greatest preacher of the thirteenth century, Berthold of Regensburg 
(+1272), an eminent member of the Franciscan Order just founded. 
This earnest, zealous friar acknowledged without reservation the 
spiritual power of the Pope and of the Church, but in spite or 
just because of this fact he preached a return to the morality 
and to a life conforming to the doctrine of Christ. 

The Protestant Church historian Hauck © like a few other Pro- 
testant scholars® detects in Hugo as he does in Walther a Pro- 
testant reformer, a man with an “entirely independent attitude ” 
(of mind). If this scholar had perused Hugo’s work with sufficient 
care he would hardly have ventured this assertion. If by “ in- 
dependence ” (of mind) Hauck means Trimberg’s literary activity, 
he is right to a certain degree, for Hugo actually differs from his 


‘Schiénbach, A. E., Walther von der Vogelweide. Berlin 1923, pp. 179 ff. 

® Cf. Hauck, A., tbid., Vol. V, p. 444: “So stand er (Hugo) nach allen 
Seiten hin frei da. Als ein grosser Geist beweist er sich nirgends; aber 
er war ein Ich, das sich behauptete. Deshalb war er empfanglich fir die 
neue Fassung der Religion.” On p. 443 Hauck says: “Ein Mann von 
ganz selbstindiger Haltung war der frinkische Schulmeister Hugo von 
Trimberg.” 

*Kurz, H., Geschichte der deutschen Itteratur, Vol. I, p. 217. 
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didactic predecessors with regard to the purpose of the Renner in 
that he intended it for the masses, in other words he popularized 
didactic wisdom and doctrine more than others before him e. gz. 
Thomasin of Zirklaria or Freidank; but if Hauck means that 
Hugo was hostile to the Church he is sadly in error, for Hugo 
preserved at all times an undaunted loyalty toward the teaching 
of the Church. Hauck is also mistaken when he claims (p. 444) 
that Hugo did not consider or praise and glorify a better moral 
past; the poet often enough refers to the higher morality and zeal 
for studies of the past and to the better customs of former times, 
in fact the Renner constitutes one single great song of lament of an 
sad old man weeping over the departure of a glorious past. (Cf. 
as proof Renner, ll. 535 ff; 823 ff; 907 f£; 1009 ff; 1027 ff; 1099 ff; 
2051 ff; 2231 ff; 6703 ffi 9187 ff; 10479 ff; 11163 ff; 12611 ff; 
16087 ff; 16549 ff.). Hugo earnestly hoped for a “ renovatio in 
capite et membris,” for the return of the good past, since the 
deplorable contemporary conditions in Church and State were 
leading to an ever-lowering morality. 

One of the essential demands of Lutheranism was and is the 
free interpretation of the Bible, eliminating thereby all external 
doctrinal authority, i. e. the infallibility of the Pope in matters of 
faith and morals. Luther held that the Bible should, nay, ought 
to be interpreted by any body as he pleased, even by a simple 
miller’s daughter or a child of nine years, provided they had 
faith.? Against such radical conception of free Bible interpreta- 
tion on the part of the individual Hugo speaks as follows: “ Who- 
ever wants to read the Bible according to his own interpretation 
will find in it much that follows the spirit of the flesh rather 
than the spiritual love,” (cf. ll. 17311 ff;), evidently meaning 
thereby: What is found in the Bible is sacred and good but can 
only be understood correctly if explained and interpreted by the 
Church. Again and again the thought of ready and unquestioned 
submission to authority in matters of faith and morals appears in 
Hugo’s epic. Although he was quite well versed in the Bible, 
he did not venture to interpret it before he had learned the correct 
explanation from theologians whose constant association he en- 
joyed through his being a Magister. Hugo leaves for example the 


*Grisar, H., Luther, p. 701. 
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interpretation of Genesis (to be taken as a “pars pro toto”) to 
“the monks and priests whom God has raised up to give “us 
laymen ” a good example by their precepts and their lives.” 


Renner, 11.172 ff. Ein buoch daz heizet Genesis, 
D& vindet man geschriben an, 
Swer lesen und verstén kan, 
Von der werlde anegenge. 
Diu rede wér mir ze lenge 
Und ouch diu wort ze strenge 
Daz ich si sdlte brenge 
Von latin ze diute: 

Der siiln kldsterliute 

Pflegen and ander pfaffen 

Die got dar zuo geschaffen 

Hat, daz si guot bilde geben 

Uns leien an lére und ouch an leben. 


Another practice of the Church which Hugo in contrast to Prot- 
estantism stresses is confession. The poet points out the wrong 
committed by those who delay confession and penance and warns 
them not to neglect these two essential duties of Christian life 
(cf. Il. 20390 ff.) ; and he assures his co-religionists that he would 
like to discuss at length what joy and happiness confession affords 
a sinner. The penitent must confess everything sincerely and not 
be afraid and extenuate sins, for by doing this the sinner crowns 
only the devil (cf. ll. 20619 ff.). He adds that detailed instruction 
in making a good confession ought to be given to the faithful by 
priests and monks. Confession comprises three essentials: the act 
of confession, says Hugo, is in the mouth; contrition is in the depths 
of the heart and penance is inward and outward (cf. ll. 20833 ff.). 
Again, he says that a sinful heart has to be purified by confession 
and repentance. The poet advances the following formula of 
recovery for a sick soul: confession and prayer, all kinds of good 
deeds, and contrition and sweet devotion. 


ll, 20497 ff. Der munt mit bthte und mit gebete, 
Daz were mit manigerleie goutéte, 
Daz herze mit riuwe und siiezer andaht; 
Alsus wirt gotes dienst volbraht. 


Thus Hugo held fast to the accepted form of the Sacrament of 
Penance of which confession is an integral element, differing in 
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this regard from Luther and especially from Zwingli and Calvin. 
These reformers rejected confession as practiced in the Middle Ages 
and as observed today in the Catholic Church. 

Hugo furthermore regarded good works as an indispensable ele- 
ment of the Christian religion, following herein the old doctrine of 
the Catholic Church. According to Catholic belief good works are 
necessary for eternal salvation ; in them lies man’s cooperation with 
God’s grace towards eternal salvation. Luther on the contrary 
taught that salvation is to be attained by faith alone and as Grisar 
says the rejection of good works represents the principal, domi- 
nating idea in the Reformer’s mind, especially since it was the 
starting point of his sudden change of heart in the monastery.® 
Hugo emphasizes faith and salvation only if combined with good 
works and remarks that both must at all times be found together 
(cf. 1. 18784 ff.). Christians should practice good works in their 
youth and not wait until it is too late, he says on another occasion 
(cf. ll. 4625 ff.). When Hugo is about to conclude his epic he 
begs his readers to remember him with prayers, almsgiving and 
other good deeds (cf. ll. 24546 ff.). These remarks of the poet 
reveal him to be fully in ‘harmony with Christianity as it was 
practiced in his day, thus proving that he held all the tenets of the 
Church without exception. 

Although Hugo on several occasions (ll. 10870) makes derogatory 
comments on the occupant of the chair of St. Peter, still he was 
a firm believer in the institution of the Papacy. Since the poet 
made it his task to attack evil, no matter where it was found, he 
had to be consistent and direct his attacks against all guilty of 
wrongdoing, including even the head of Christendom, although it 
pained him to do so. 


IL 9906 ff. Sw man sich aber guotes versiht 
Und tibel vindet, daz tuot wé. 


Hugo regarded the Pope as more important than the Emperor. 
He observes that a ten years’ vacancy in the imperial throne is less 
harmful and detrimental to mankind than a one year vacancy in 
the chair of St. Peter. He assures his readers that the Popes always 
prevented war and established peace (cf. ll. 1009 ff.), giving evi- 


* Cf. Grisar, H., Luther, Vol. 2, p. 753. 
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dence thereby of his belief in their mission in the world at large, 
apart from their ecclesiastical functions and duties. Hugo refers 
to Rome as the See of Christendom and the school “ of our faith ” 
(cf. 11. 10801 ff.), indicating thereby his high esteem for the center 
of the Christian faith of which he was a devoted adherent. The 
poet is grieved at the unfortunate behavior of some Popes especially 
of those who succumbed to avarice. The worldliness which at times 
may be found at Rome will certainly not help to strengthen the 
Christian faith (cf. ll. 10870 ff.) ; a spiritually-minded Pope on 
the other hand will tend to confirm the faithful in their belief. 
In the light of Hugo’s attitude toward the Papacy and his sense of 
its sublimity, holiness, necessity and usefulness it is interesting to 
compare his utterances with those of Luther whose forerunner he 
is said to have been. Luther remarked on one occasion about the 
Pope, “I believe the Pope a disguised living devil since he is the 
Anti-Christ. For just as Christ is a true natural God and man, 
so also the Anti-Christ is the living devil.”’”® Again we hear the 
Christian reformer whose religion is alleged to have been built on 
love, express himself in a manner which is far from being Chris- 
tian and charitable: “ We must curse the Pope and his realm and 
we must blaspheme and desecrate it, and we must not close our 
mouths to preach against it without ceasing... .”7° To such 
remarks of Luther those of Hugo appear as a very antithesis. 
While Hugo was a firm believer in the Papacy and hoped that 
saintly Popes would by their good example bring sinners back to 
virtue, Luther condemned the Papal institution in the most deroga- 
tory and scathing terms. 

Hugo gives, moreover, clear proof that he believed in the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, for at the end of his epic he expresses the 
wish that Masses be offered for him after death (cf. ll. 24553 ff.), 
confirming thereby at the same time his belief in Purgatory (cf. 
ll. 24542 ff. and Il. 3852 ff.). Hugo also héld to the doctrine of 
seven Sacraments which he mentions several times (cf. ll. 22202 ff. 
and ll. 2780 ff.). While however, he was unquestionably a dutiful 
and practical Christian, still he was not entirely free from tempta- 
tions against faith, for he writes: “ Wild thoughts often come to 


®°Cf. Luthers Werke, Erlanger Ausgabe, 60, p. 180. — 
10 Cf, Luther’s Werke, Weimarer Ausgabe, 28, p. 868; 36, p. 410. 
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us, by means of which many people are led astray, namely: How 
God and man can be in such a small piece of bread (i. e. the Host), 
as is shown to us in the Mass by the priest, before which (i. e. Host) 
all creatures bend their knees, and how our Lord’s omnipotence 
allowed itself to be enclosed in the weak womb of a young Virgin.” 
The devout poet then advises all who wish to enjoy the true faith 
to bow before this mystery: “Belief in the Real Presence and in 
the Incarnation will be rewarded in heaven and will bring happi- 
ness on earth.” Hugo says there are many other “ wild thoughts,” 
i. e., doubts in religious matters, of which he does not desire to 
write further (cf. ll. 10975 ff.). 

If Hugo is placed against the background of his age, he repre- 
sents an ideal Christian, he is no living saint, nevertheless he 
makes good use of his faith and of the means of Grace which his 
church offers to him and all. Corrective measures which he pro- 
poses are inspired solely by a sincere intention of arousing human- 
ity against prevailing sins and re-establishing ideal conditions in 
the Christian world, as they existed in the early days of Chris- 
tianity. Hugo was far from any desire of disseminating discord 
and hatred for authority, civil or ecclesiastical. His severe and 
sharp attacks on the evil conditions of his time do not differ much 
from those of the great sermons preached by most devout and loyal 
monks and priests. Hugo’s hostile attitude toward a sinful and 
wicked world was produced by his legitimate ambition to remedy 
what was amiss in Christian society, including the clergy, never 
doubting the authority of the vicar of Christ in purely religious 
matters. With all his criticism he does not once wilfully doubt 
or take issue with any doctrine of the Church, but he does speak 
strongly against the sinful actions of persons charged with the 
administration of ecclesiastical or state affairs. Consequently, it 
would be wrong, unjust and contrary to truth to designate Hugo a 
forerunner of the so-called reformers, Luther, Zwingli and Calvin. 
Hugo had only this much in common with the self-appointed re- 
formers of the faith: He strove to bring about a renovatio in capite 
et memodris, in church and state; but he never dreamt of accom- 
plishing his end by denouncing and rejecting those doctrines which 
were and are the foundation stones of the Catholic Church. Hauck 
himself does not deny that Hugo showed no opposition to the 
Church, that he venerated the Virgin Mary and the saints and that 
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he considered the Pope as more important for the welfare of the 
world than the Emperor; on the other hand, Hauck states, to 
repeat, that Hugo occupied a free position in all directions, and 
that if he did not give evidence of being a great genius he was at 
least an ‘‘ego” which asserted itself. ‘ Therefore,” Hauck con- 
tinues, on p. 444, “ he was susceptible to the new form of religion.” 
After a thorough and careful perusal of the Renner, no evidence is 
found to substantiate Hauck’s claim. Besides, any theological 
remarks on the part of the poet who was a layman must be taken 
cum grano salis. Although Hugo could lay claim to a very exten- 
sive education he had not the technical training necessary for the 
adequate treatment of questions philosophical and theological. 
The poet himself tells the readers what true faith is: 


ll. 18781 ff. Swer rehtes gelouben niht enhat, 

Den hilfet weder rft noch tat 
' Gein der éwigen sélikeit. 

Dem tiufel wart nie niht 86 leit 
Als kristen geloube, swer an sin ende 
Den beheltet Ane missewende 
Mit den werken, diu dar zu 
Gehoerent beidiu sp&t und fruo. 


In this passage on faith Hugo emphasizes two important points: 
1. No salvation without true faith and 2. the necessity of daily 
good works as an accompaniment of true faith. “ These works are 
indispensable for any Christian.” How could the author of the 
Renner have been a forerunner of the Reformation in the light of 
his belief in these two essential Catholic doctrines? Besides, Hugo 
taught at a church school and was thus subject as a magister to 
the supervision and censorship of the scholasticus, a clergyman. 
His literary activity could never have escaped the watchful eye of 
his superiors; in point of fact, they were pleased to employ a mas- 
ter with literary proclivities. Had Hugo’s writings been in any 
manner offensive to the Christian faith, not only Hugo but also his 
superiors would have drawn upon themselves the immediate ana- 
thema of a higher ecclesiastical tribunal in the old episcopal see of 
Bamberg. ‘True, since Hugo was a layman he may have been al- 
lowed to express his views more freely and less cautiously; yet he 
merely followed those sincere and devoted members of his faith, 
clerical and lay, who were acquainted with the actual evil condi- 
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tions of their period and whose zeal induced them to make war on 
a sinful age. 

Hugo gives a final proof of his Catholic faith by referring to the 
Holy Eucharist in terms which bespeak on his part a profound 
devotion to the very soul of Catholic worship. The pious poet 
exclaims on one occasion: “ Oh blessed bread of heaven. Food of 
our soul,...” (Cf. ll. 17789). Then again he raises his voice 
against the Jews and heretics who neither believe in the real pres- 
ence of Christ in the Eucharist nor in the sacrifice of the Mass, 
nay even make contemptible war on these fundamental doctrines of 
the Catholic Church. Hugo reproaches them, saying, true faith is 
food and wealth for the soul, heretics are the soul’s enemies: 


Renner, l1. 18819 ff. Sit reht geloube tougenlfch 
Die séle spiset und machet rich, 
So muoz ich ein teil viirbaz sprechen, 
An juden, an ketzern mich gerechen, 
Der unrein kriec da wider ist, 
Daz got ze deheiner frist 
War got und w&r mensche miige gesfn 
Verborgen under des brotes schin, 
Sw die priester messe singen 
Und gote viir uns ir opfer bringen. 


Although Hugo was a deeply religious and devout Christian, still 
he was by no means ascetic, i. e., in the sense of monastic asceticism. 
He preached the standard virtue, maze, i. e., moderation in every- 
thing: If men only follow the steady and straight path of modera- 
tion, they will be happy and gain for themselves eternal salvation. 
However, those who forsake that norm (cf. ll. 10011), either fall- 
ing below or rising above that standard will cause disquietude to 
themselves. Thus Hugo cannot be called an advocate of asceticism 
for the laity, he wants to see it practiced merely by those who have 
dedicated themselves to a more rigorous mode of living, i. e., the 
religious in monasteries and convents. The author of the Renner, 
an earnest, convinced and faithful Christian character, scarcely 
can be called a forerunner of the great religious revolt of the six- 
teenth century. He preached a reform only in the sense of urging 
a return to moral life on the part of the clergy and laymen but it 
never occurred to him to overthrow the time-honored and sacred 
institutions of his church. Those claiming Hugo to be a fore- 
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runner of the Protestant Reformation are justified in doing so only 
in one sense: namely, if they have in mind the fact that Hugo 
as a critic of existing conditions of his time unconsctously pre- 
pared the way for the Reformation and if they take Luther not as 
a revolutionist overthrowing the fundamental structure of the 
Church but as a man objecting to the moral status of the clergy. 
Had Hugo like others of his kind been able to foresee and surmise 
the eventual and ultimate revolutionary acts of a Luther, he would 
have been more cautious, had Luther lived at Hugo’s time, the 
latter would never have joined his forces, but would have been the 
first to raise his hand in protest against such arbitrary and unau- 
thorised undertaking ; subjectively Hugo can never be called a fore- 
runner of the Reformation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TxHp VICES IN Huao or TRIMBERG’S “ RENNER” IN THE LIGHT OF 
TRADITIONAL ECCLESIASTICAL MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The original purpose of Hugo of Trimberg’s Renner was to deal 
with the seven capital vices, the scheme of the Middle Ages (which 
is still in use) : Pride, Avarice, Lust, Envy, Gluttony, Anger, Sloth, 
—and even to write a complete manual in verse on moral philos- 
ophy. He did not succeed, however, in strictly adhering to this 
plan. It would be a vain endeavor, contrary to Wolfel,’ to seek 
in the Renner a systematic treatment of the vices; yet a certain 
system prevails after all under the surface of rambling talk and 
idle chatter that like ivy and weeds have overgrown the original 
structure; it can be detected after some efforts because the many 
sins and shortcomings decried by Hugo appear as mere filtae of 
the seven capital vices. The poet actually discusses all of the 
seven vices, but only, unfortunately for his poem, in a desultory 
manner. When he speaks of pride, for example, he brings in 
avarice, lust and other vices. Undoubtedly, the poet intended ori- 
ginally to treat each individual vice separately and distinctly with 
the inclusion of their offspring or, as moralists are wont to call 
them filiae; but the mention of one vice frequently at once led him 
to make a remark about another, thus introducing confusion. 

Hugo in the discussion of the seven capital sins in the Renner 
followed the vice scheme as he found it developed in the thirteenth 
century. To understand the Renner properly it is necessary, there- 
fore, to know this scheme in all its aspects. The treatment of the 
filtae on the part of Hugo is moreover, interesting and original 
and deserves a brief special notice here. A short account of the 
historical development of this vice system will be so much more in 
place here and may prove to be of service to the student of Hugo 
and of other medisval didactic poets, and to the modern moralist 
generally, because so little is known about this vice scheme.? In- 


1Cf. Wolfel, t. 0, Z. f. d. A., 28 (1884), p. 165. 
* Cf. Zéckler, O., “ Das Lehrstiick von den sieben Hauptstinden,” in Bibl. 
u. Ktrohenhistor. Studien., Miinchen, 1893; Schulze, P., Die Bntwicklung 
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formation as to this question is very scanty, scattered and unre- 
liable; nothing of importance has thus far appeared in print in 
English. 

It would be quite natural to search for the prototype of the vice 
scheme first of all in the Old or New Testament or in the ethical 
writings of pagan Greek and Roman authors, in Aristotle, Plato 
and Cicero, as can be done for the virtues. However, none of these 
sources of ethical and moral principles reveals anything which 
would appoach even remotely the vice scheme as it was found in 
the third and fourth century of the Christian era. The New Tes- 
tament contains here and there lists of sins, but these lists are far 
from being a model for the vice scheme. In the Gospels are found 
in parallel places two lists of sins, the first in Matthew xv, 19, where 
we read: “ De corde enim exeunt cogitationes malae, homicidia, 
adulteria, fornicationes, furta, falsa testimonia, blasphemiae.” The 
second list considerably larger, is found in Mark vii, 21-22: “ Ab 
intus enim de corde hominum malae cogitationes procedunt, adul- 
teria, fornicationes, homicidia, furta, avaritiae, nequitiae, dolus, 
impudicidiae, oculus malus, blasphemia, superbia, stultitia.” As is 
evident from this enumeration, a classification in the sense of the 
seven Vices is impossible. 

An influence of the Stoic treatment of the vices is, however, 
noticeable in Vergil, Aenetd, VI, 714 ff. and particularly in Horace, 
Ep. I, 1, 33-40, the latter poet mentions the following vices: 
avaritia, laudis amor, invidus, tracundus, iners, vinosus, amator, 
which as far as their number is concerned correspond somewhat to - 
the later Christian vice scheme. 

It is problematical whether a vice scheme was found also in the 
pagan moral philosophy of the Far East. Johannes Cramer in his 
work Das himmlische Reich,* offers in his second volume, entitled 


der Hauptlaster- und Haupttugendlehre von Gregor dem Grossen bis Petrus 
Lombardus und ihr Einfluse auf die frilhdeutsche Literatur, Diasert., 
Greifswald 1914; Schmitz, H. J., Die Buszbiicher und die Bussdisciplin der 
Kirche, Mainz 1883, pp. 191 ff.; Frank, Fr., Die Bussdisciplin der Kirche, 
Mainz 1867, pp. 428 ff. I am offering my own observations together with 
those of others already known. 

*Cramer, Joh., Das himmlische Reich, oder Ohinas Leben, Denken, 
Dichten und Geschichte. Vol. II, Confucius und Mencius. Die vier Bticher 
der Moral- und Staatsphilosophie Chinas. Crefeld 1844. 
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‘*The Four Books of Moral and Political Philosophy of China,” 
a proof for the existence of a certain old vice doctrine which, how- 
ever, does not resemble the form of the heptad or ogdoad of Chris- 
tian times. On page 40 ff. the following vices are mentioned: 
1. Accumulation of riches, 2. Envy, 3. Wrath, 4. Pride. Further 
on page 150 we read: “ Khung-tsen spoke: ‘There are three kinds 
of joys which are useful and three kinds which are harmful,’ ” and 
among the harmful joys he enumerates the following: the joy 
which is caused by 1. vanity and pride, 2. by idleness and effeminacy 
and 3. good meals and pleasures. On page 151 is found the sig- 
nificant passage: “ Khung-tsen spoke: ‘ For the higher man there 
are three things against which he seeks to guard himself: 1. In his 
youth he shall avoid sensual pleasures; 2.in the years of maturity 
quarrel and strife; 3. in his old age the desire of accumulating 
riches.”” This reference to pagan Chinese moral philosophy does 
not help in clearing up the origin of the vice doctrine. It is men- 
tioned here merely to indicate that vices similar to those of the 
ogdoad and later of the heptad were found in ethical writings 
which scarcely could have had any connection with the sources 
from which the vice scheme of the Christian era is derived. 

If we turn to the Fathers of the Church we will discover that 
Tertullian, Origen and St. Cyprian in the third century, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa in the fourth and St. Augustine in the first 
quarter of the fifth are concerned with the treatment of the vices. 
According to Zockler,* St. Cyprian ({258) is of importance for 
the development of the vice doctrine since he uses the expression 
“mortale peccatum,” pertaining to the excesses against the fifth, 
sixth and seventh Commandment (the sixth, seventh and eighth 
of the English Protestant and the German Protestant order). Cf. 
in Migne, Pat. Lat. tom. 4, col. 631: “ Adulterium, fraus, homi- 
cidium mortale crimen est.” St. Augustine already makes the 
distinction between capital and other mortal sins by calling the 
former ‘‘ capita iniquitatis.” Tertullian has some lists of sins of 
which he calls one a list of “ delicta capitalia,” but not one of his 
lists brings us nearer to a definite vice system. An approach to the 
later mediwval vice scheme is seen however in St. Gregory of 
Nyssa and in St. Augustine; the former attempts to derive all sins 


‘ Zockler, O., I. ¢., p. 11. 
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from the three faculties of the soul: 1. rationalis, 2. concupiscibilis, 
3. irascibilis (facultas) ; cf. Epistola Canonica ad Latoium, Migne, 
Pat. Graec., tom. 45, col. 2213 ff.; the latter, i. e., Augustine, en-* 
deavors to derive all sins from various general causes, founded on 
the three concupiscences (cf. Confesstones, X, 30, 41; Commentary 
on the Psalms, Ps. VIII, 5, and De vera religione, Cap. 38, 70). 

Approximately at this time (350 A. D.) the ogdoad was devel- 
oped in the Christian monastic life of Egypt and Syria, a scheme 
of capital vices, which later (600 A. D.) served Gregory the Great 
directly as a model for his vice heptad. This ogdoad vice scheme 
contains the following principal sinful passions of men: 1. Glut- 
tony, 2. Lechery, 3. Avarice, 4. Moroseness, 5. Anger (or vice 
versa Anger, Moroseness), 6. Sloth, 7%. Vain Glory and 8. Pride. 
Thus the traditional sequence of vices is established with the 
exception of the variation indicated. This list does not show any 
relationship to the prohibitions of the Decalogue, as was the case 
in earlier vice lists. According to Zockler the ogdoad represents 
a list of the temptations against which the monks had to guard 
themselves. He says “Er (i. e. the ogdoad) setzt ménchische 
Lebensanschauungen und Sitte aufs Bestimmteste voraus. Die 
ganze Reihe erscheint dem Geistlichen des Klosterlebens wie auf 
den Leib zugeschnitten. Ihre Darstellung liest sich wie eine warn- 
ende Instruction fiir Coénobiten, wie ein bei der Novizendressur 
in Kldéstern zu gebrauchendes Biichlein.” © 

A work, undoubtedly belonging to Evagrius Ponticus, in which 
the eight sins are mentioned is the Monachos, or Capita practica ad 
Anatolium. In Chapters 7-22 advice is given to the monks in 
regard to the principal temptations. These temptations have their 
origin in the eight vices, enumerated in the order of the“ An- 
tirheticos.” A generation later, about 420, the Greek monks Nilus 
and Cassianus treated of the capital vices. They were pupils of 
St. John Chrysostom. Cassianus became later Abbot of Mar- 
seilles and through him the Occident fell heir to the monastic 
ogdoad. Nilus and Cassian differ in their order from Evagrius by 
putting Anger in the fourth place and Moroseness in the fifth. 
The monastic vice scheme maintained itself for over 150 years, 
until Pope Gregory the Great (600) took it upon himself to set 


* Cf. Zéckler, O., tbid., pp. 18-19. 
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it on another basis, the heptad. With him Pride was considered 
the source of the other vices and therefore was set outside of the 
list and then followed: 1. Vain glory; 2. Envy; 3. Anger; 4. 
Moroseness; 5. Avarice; 6. Gluttony; 7. Lechery. 

Before Zéckler, Max Forster, in Appendix II in his edition of 
Alfric’s Homilies pointed to Gregory’s list. While the monastic 
ogdoad was retained in the East, Gregory’s vice system the heptad, 
which was intended for the secular as well as the religious life, 
was introduced in the West, existing, however, up to the 13th 
century side by side with the ogdoad. 

Gregory’s responsibility for the change of the monastic ogdoad 
is evident from the Scala Paradis: of St. John Climacus. He says: 
“Sunt qui seorsum ab superbia, singulari capite et sermone de 
vana gloria solent tractare, unde et octo capitalia et primaria vitia 
affirmant. Sed Gregorius Theologus et alii septem duntaxat de- 
scripsere ad quorum sententiam meam quoque adiungo. Etenim 
quis vanae gloriae victor superbiae sit obnoxius? Differunt autem 
inter se tantum, quantum puer a viro, et frumentum a pane ” (cf. 
Migne, Pair. Graec., tom. 88, col. 948). Gregory’s change in the 
vice scheme caused the normal sequence and mutual dependency 
of the vices. After Gregory the seven capital vices became, in 
medieval literature, a definitely established scheme, which, yet, up 
to the thirteenth century was subject to some variations. 

Gregory’s heptad exercised its influence partly on Isidorus His- 
palensis (650), who once enumerates the vices according to the vice 
scheme of the Great Pope, but in his other vice lists follows the 
ogdoad of Cassian. The later penitentials of the Anglo-Saxons. 
followed the scheme of the ogdoad, particularly the penitentials of 
Egbert and Bede. Alcuin followed Gregory only partly, since he 
mentions both the heptad and the ogdoad.’” 

Hrabanus Maurus, the pupil of Alcuin, followed his master in 
the treatment of the vices; he, too, enumerates a vice heptad and 
an ogdoad. The heptad borrowed from Gregory is at times re- 
placed by the ogdoad of Cassian with which he may have become 
acquainted through Isidorus Hispalensis.® 


* Férater, M., Ober die Quellen von Alfrics Homiliae Catholicae. Erster 
Teil, Dissert. Berlin 1892, Anhang II. 
* Cf. Schulze, P., I. c., p. 23. * Cf. Schulze, P., I. o., p. 31. 
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Other ecclesiastical writers, like Haltigar of Cambrai and Hono- 
rius Augustodunensis, who discussed the vices are of no particular 
importance for the historical development of the vice scheme. A 
decided change toward a definite systematization of the vice doc- 
trine is brought about by Hugh of St. Victor (¢1141). Repeatedly 
he mentions the seven capital vices and Gregory’s influence is un- 
mistakable. While Gregory places pride at the head, so to speak, 
of the vice system, calling it the root or source of the seven capital 
vices, Hugh of St. Victor incorporates pride into the system, omit- 
ting, however, vain glory; in other words, he brings about a fusion 
of pride and vain glory into one vice, thus eliminating pride from 
the list as the principal source of the other vices. A replica of 
Hugh of St. Victor’s vice scheme is found in Petrus Lombardus 
(¢ 1160). Since these two ecclesiastical writers established the 
scheme of seven vices, no change has been in evidence except in the 
order in which the vices appear today in the Catholic catechism. 
Hugh as well as Petrus observed the following order: 1. inanis 
gloria, 2. ira, 3. invidia, 4. acedia vel tristitia, 5. avaritia, 6. gas- 
trimargia, 7. luxuria. It is a rather noteworthy fact that the peni- 
tentials of the Roman order do not give any evidence of the vice 
schemes as they existed before Hugh of St. Victor. 

In the early stages of German religious literature a vice system 
cannot be discovered. The writers generally followed Latin 
sources, as was the case with the glosses; thus if in early German 
literature a vice system is found at all, it is merely accidental.° 
The enumeration of vices in the catechism of Weissenburg is de- 
rived from the Bible (cf. Gal. 5, 19-21: Manifesta sunt autem 
opera carnis: quae sunt, fornicatio, immunditia, impudicitia, lux- 
uria, idolorum servitus, veneficia, inimicitiae, contentiones, aemu- 
lationes, irae, rixae, dissensiones, sectae, invidiae, homicidia, ebrie- 
tates comessationes, et his similia, quae praedico vobis, sicut prae- 
dixi, quoniam qui talia agunt, regnum Dei non consequentur.”— 
We read in the catechism of Weissenburg “Ista sunt criminalia 
peccata, per quae diabolus mergit homines in infernum.—Vitia 
carnis dcusti thes lichamen. Inmunditia unhreinitha. Fornicatio 
huar. lLuzuria firinlusti. Idolorum servitus abogoto theonost. 
Veneficia eittarghebon. Inimicitia fiantscaf. Contentiones buga 


°Cf. Schulze, P., I. 0., p. 87. 
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Aemulationes anthruoft. Irae nidha. Rixae secchia. Dissensiones 
fliiz, Sectae striiti. Invidia abunst. Obstinatus einuuillig. Ho- 
Inicidia manslagon. Anxius angustenter. Ebrietas truncali. Adul- 
teria merhuara. Furta thiubheit.”*° The enumeration of vices 
or sins as found in this catechism of Weissenburg does not occur 
again in the early German literature. In the Betchtformeln (con- 
fession formulas), the vices are, of course, named, but only in the 
Bamberg and Wessobrunn confessions is any influence of the vice 
scheme noticed.1 During the last centuries of the Middle Ages 
the seven scheme of vices was finally accepted, with the following 
order of sins: 1. superbia, 2. avaritia, 3. luxuria, 4. invidia, 5. gula, 
6. ira, 7. acedia, for which the vox memorialis “ saligia,” formed 
from the initial letter of each vice, is found since the thirteenth 
century.*? 

St. Thomas Aquinas, the great theologian of the scholastic period, 
defined the vices in his Summa Theologica as ‘‘ vitia ex quibus alia 
vitia oriuntur” (cf. Sententiarum, Lib. 11, D. XIII, quest. 1, 
artic. 3.). St. Thomas as well as the great St. Bonaventure fol- 
lowed in his vice system the model prepared by Gregory the Great, 
and Zoéckler sees in that great Pope the first authority for the 
scheme of seven capital vices. 

During the Middle High German period the vices were quite 
frequently treated, not only by the great preachers, but also by a 
number of poets, Spervogel, Thomasin, Freidank, Marner, Wins- 
beke, Konrad v. Wiirzburg. A special study of these is to be made. 
In the following an attempt will be made to offer a survey of the 
capital vices as found in Hugo of Trimberg’s Renner, with special 
reference also to the filtae as developed by him. 

In line 269 ff. Hugo says: “ The thorn of pride is the root ios 
source) of all misdeeds”; the poet then enumerates, 1. zorn 
(wrath), 2. haz (hatred), 3. gitskett (avarice), 4. unkiusche 
(lust), 5. fraéz (gluttony), 6. lazheit (sloth). These vices are 
caused by pride. Hugo speaks here of pride as the principal source 


1° Cf. Millenhoff und Scherer, Denkmdéler deutecher Poesie und Prosa. 
Berlin 1892, 3. Auflage von E. Steinmeyer, No. 56. 

31 Cf. Schulze, P., I. c., p. 121. 

18 Cf. Ackeren, W. van., Die althochdeutschen Bezeichnungen der septem 
pecoata oriminalia und shrer Filtae. Dissert. Greifewald-Dortmund 1904, 
p. 4. 
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of all other evils. In the second place Hugo puts haz (hatred), 
instead of “envy.” The poet may have changed the list arbitrarily, 
substituting “hatred ” for “envy.” In the divisions of the Renner 
as made by Michael of Wiirzburg (cf. Renner, Vol. 4, p. 226 ff.), 
“Envy ” and “ Anger” are treated in one chapter. This list is 
then followed by a large number of so-called filvae or off-spring 
which reflect human weakness or sinfulness, caused apparently by 
pride. Some of the evils which Hugo enumerates (11. 285 ff.) may 
be called imperfections, some merely express human emotions ; how- 
ever, among them Hugo mentions also real sins like incendiarism, 
murder, evil speech, deception, blasphemy and also a vice: gluttony. 
This passage sufficiently indicates the poet’s lack of scheme or 
laxity in classifying so-called evils. Hugo ends the list by saying, 
ll. 299: “ Dis ist her héchferte ingesinde—Bi dem ich selten icht 
guotes vinde ”; (i. e., These are the companions of pride with whom 
I rarely find anything good). 

In ll. 463 ff. Hugo again speaks of the ‘‘ thorn” of pride which 
has many branches, causing the perdition of the soul. Again he 
mentions the results of pride and ends the list by reference to St. 
Gregory (evidently the Great) which is very significant, since 
Gregory too places this vice at the head of the other vices. 

Other partial lists of vices are frequently found in the Renner, 
as e. g. ll. 735 ff., where Hugo speaks of pride, avarice, gluttony ~ 
and lust, which are frequent among people of the courts. In 1. 825 
pride, lust and avarice occur in connection with false pride among 
the clergy. 

In ll. 2341 ff., Hugo says that even the giving of alms is accom- 
panied by 1. pride, 2. avarice, 3. envy, 4, wrath, 5. lust, 6 gluttony 
and 7%. indolence. 


Renner, 11. 2341 ff. Almuosen h&t héchfart, gttikeit, 
Nit, zorn, unkiusche, frAz und lazheit; 


While Hugo enumerates here the seven vices according to the seven 
vice scheme, still he does not observe the order. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that he changed the order so as not to destroy the 
metre of the line. 

In 1. 3055 Hugo uses the traditional picture of the old serpent 
which was cast down from heaven and whose body was divided into 
three parts: the head representing pride was given to the laymen; 
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the middle part of the body representing gluttony and lust was 
bestowed upon the clergy; the tail representing envy and wrath 
was presented to the monks. Here we find only five vices men- 
tioned, avarice and indolence being omitted. 

A complete list of vices again is found in ll. 4325 ff: 1. Pride, 
9. Lust, 3. Avarice, 4. Envy, 5. Gluttony, 6. Indolence and 7. 
Wrath; these bring misfortune into this world. Hugo calls these 
vices the “seven playmates ” and remarks that they are the daily 
servants of Jews, Christians, heretics and pagans, of young and old, 
poor and rich. If we have conquered one of these vices we will 
soon find that another is secretly seeking us, for as one virtue does 
not exist without another, one vice cannot be found without 
another. 

In ll, 4355 ff. impurity does not exist without pride; gluttony 
is found with both; envy and wrath are related to them from the 
Tib of the old serpent, and their foster-mother is avarice and in- 
dolence. Here all seven vices are found, although in a different 
order. 

In the distinctto on “avarice” a list of the following filiae 
may be obtained: 1. 4407, falsehood, unfaithfulness and perjury; 
]. 4733, falsehood, evil speech and deceit; 1. 5189, stinginess and 
maliciousness; 1. 6735 robbery and thievery; 1. 7291, theft, rob- 
bery and murder; 1. 7544 Hugo says that avarice and malice are 
the root (source) of all evil. 

Another complete list of seven vices is found in 1. 703, in the fol- 
lowing order: 1. Pride, 2. Wrath, 3. Envy, 4. Impurity, 5. Glut- 
tony, 6. Indolence; and as the mother of all vices, 7. Avarice, 
while in 1. 269 pride was emphasized as the source of all wrong- 
doing. 

When Hugo deals with gluttony he combines it with the fol- 
lowing filiae (11. 10177 ff.) : evil speech, disorderliness, play, pride, 
lust, falsehood, blasphemy, theft, robbery, wrath and many 
other misdeeds. Also in this list of supposedly subordinate sins 
we find three of the capital vices, viz. pride, lust, wrath; thus 
Hugo evidently confused sins coming from a vice with vices proper. 

Again when Hugo sets out to speak about wrath and envy, he 
suddenly introduces avarice, with which all wrongs are connected 
and from which spring the vices: wrath, envy and hatred. Hugo’s 
frequent reference to avarice is remarkable; he resembles in this 
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regard particularly Berthold of Regensburg and other monastic 
preachers. Avarice implies the seeking of earthly treasures, riches, 
etc., which were forbidden to the poor monk; thus a solution for 
Hugo’s stressing of this point may be obtained. The monks knew 
the evil effect of riches on a God-fearing life, therefore they cen- 
tered their vehement attacks on this vice. Hugo merely seems to 
follow the example of the monastic preachers. 

In 1. 14467 can be found filiae of envy, viz. falsehood and blas- 
phemy ; again in 1. 14781 the file of wrath: falsehood, blasphemy, 
cursing, scolding ; 1. 15066 filiae of envy and wrath: falsehood and 
deception; ll. 15079 ff.: falsehood is the servant of all sins, in 
all countries, for all wrong comes from falsehood and deception. 

Again we find a complete list of the seven vices in ll. 15753 ff., 
1. envy, 2. hatred, 3. gluttony, 4. wrath, which vices have caused 
the destruction of many a soul; 5. pride, 6. lust and 7%. avarice, 
which cause much trouble. 

Ll. 15893 ff. contain vices intermingled with sins which do not 
belong to the vice scheme: Pride, impurity, avarice tend to destroy 
Christendom more than all other misdeeds; these again cause false 
counsel, looseness of life, gluttony, gambling, suspicion, envy, 
wrath and hatred and many another capital sin: “ manic ander 
houbthaftiu siinde ” (1. 15899). Since the expression “ houbthaftiu 
siinde” meant as early as in Old High German “ capital vice,” 
and retained this meaning during the Middle High German period, 
it is rather difficult to understand what Hugo meant by this: 
“many another capital sin.” In this last list he mentions six of 
the seven traditional vices and, as was the case in ll. 269 ff., the 
substitutes here for indolence, hatred, just as he substituted in 
ll. 269 ff. hatred for avarice. 

In ll. 18487 ff Hugo remarks that one sin causes another: 
Drunkenness causes lust; wrath, envy, and hatred follow them; 
avarice consorts with unfaithfulness, pride causes stubbornness. 
In this list all vices except indolence (sloth) are found; instead of 
giving this last vice Hugo adds other sins or imperfections which 
do not belong to the vice system. 

The comparison of the vice lists as found in their completeness 
in Hugo’s Renner with previous accounts will not shed much light 
on the status of the vice scheme in Hugo’s time. The fact that 
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Hugo does not once repeat the list in the same order may indicate 
a lack of definiteness in the vice scheme in the thirteenth century ; 
or the “saligia ” formula may not as yet have come to the knowl- 
edge of educated laymen; or the poet changed the order for the 
sake of the rhythm or convenience. The latter assumption, how- 
ever, scarcely fits all cases, since we find substitutes for certain 
vices. Very frequently a partial vice list is found which means 
but little or nothing for the vice scheme. The poet treats, as has 
been shown, of the vices in an incoherent manner; when he sets 
out to discuss a certain vice, he generally includes in his discussion 
other vices also. 

While the treatment of vices as found in the Renner has thus 
little or no bearing on the question of the evolution and develop- 
ment of the traditional vice scheme itself, they shed light on the 
cultural and moral conditions of Hugo’s time and on the system of 
ethics in general as found established and developed in the Church 
of the thirteenth century; they form the all-important theme in 
Hugo’s work to such an extent that the Renner may justly be called 
a “moralische Erkenntnislehre,” e. g., a manual on moral philos- 
ophy, as Ehrismann has indeed rightfully named it. 
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Leo Behrendt was born at Lubiewo, Prussia (now Poland), on 
the 17th of December, 1889. He received his elementary educa- 
tion in the Catholic Public School of his native town. In 1903 he 
entered upon his collegiate studies which were pursued in the col- 
leges at Pelplin and Neustadt, Prussia (now Poland), and com- 
pleted in 1912 at the Winter-Lyceum in Vienna, Austria. In the 
fall of 1913 he entered the Catholic University of America and 
attended the lectures of Professor Paul G. Gleis, Ph. D., in German 
Philology; of Professor John D. Maguire, Ph. D. and Professor 
Roy J. Deferrari, Ph. D., in Latin; of Rev. A. Geary, A.B. in 
Comparative Philology; of Professor Joseph Dunn, Ph. D., in Ro- 
mance Philology ; of Associate Professor Francis J. Hemelt, Ph. D., 
in English Philology. In June 1914 he received from the Catholic 
University the degree of Master of Arts. 
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